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HE Boroughs of Scotland are diſtinguiſhed by the 
nature of their erection. | #2 


. Thoſe which belong to the Crown, created by virtue 
of Charters to be held burgage of the Sovereign, were 
denominated Royal Boroughs ; and certain rents were, in 
the more antient times, paid for the houſes and lands 
to the Collectors of the Revenue. Afterwards theſe 
payments were farmed out by deeds and charters to bh 
the corporations of the ſeveral towns, and the. fam 
agreed for, paid annually into the Exchequer.—-In 
theſe, and all other circumſtances of their origin and 
LG 3 


6 

progreſs, the Boroughs of England and Scotland pre- 
ciſely reſembled each other. The Burghs of Scotland 
anſwered for a proportion, together with the other vaſ- 
ſals of the Crown, of all general national taxations, and 
conſequently they were ſummoned at an early period, 
to appear by Commiſſioners, or Repreſentatives, in the 
Parliament of that Kingdom. 


parliament conſiſted of three Eſtates; the Clergy, the 
Barons, and the Burgeſſes. 


The 3 were amenable only before the King's Chief 
Juſtice, of old termed the Juſticiar, who, with his aſſiſt- 
ants, held regular Circuit-Courts in Eyre, L in Scotland, 


called e Airs. 


The . were under the Lord Chanberlain, whoſe 
juriſdiction in France and in Scotland ſeems to have 
grown up from the ſame origin. The Lord Chamber- 
lain. in both countries, held the charge of furniſhing 
neceſſaries for the perſon and the family of the Prince. 
Articles of this kind could only be got from the traders 
in the Boroughs, over whom the Lord Chamberlain ori- 
ginally obtained, on that account, compulſive powers. 
Theſe powers he improved into a revenue for himſelf, 
which in Scotland was, at laſt, raiſed to a complete ju- 


riſdiction. 
The 


e 

The trading Burghs being erected by the King, hold- 
ing their lands, privileges, and donations, ſolely from 
him, his Officer, the Lord Chamberlain, came to exerciſe 
the ſame powers over them as the Chief Juſtice did in 
the Counties. By himſelf, or his ſubſtitute, he made 
Circuits or Aſſizes amongſt the Burghs, at ſtated times 
in the year, and aided by an Inqueſt, or Jury, determined 
differences and complaints of all kinds occurring within 
them. The Courts thus held were termed Chamberlain 
Airs, . 


Every Burgh, by its conſtitution, was intitled to hold 
a Court, and exerciſe juriſdiction over its own Burgeſſes 


or Members, in the ſame manner as the Sheriffs did in 


the Counties. An appeal lay againſt judgements of the 
Sheriff to the Juficiar, or Chief Juſtice, and againſt 
judgements of the Magiſtrates, in their Town-Courts, 
to the Lord Chamberlain, in his great Court of Four Burghs. 
This Court was ſo termed, becauſe it conſiſted of Com- 
miſſioners appointed for the purpoſe, from the four 
chief towns of the kingdom at the time, and the judge- 
ments given were declared to be of equal force with 


thoſe given in Parliament. 


The Court of the Chamberlain Air ſeems to have been 
perverted into an inſtrument of oppreſſion. The 
Members of it were often changed, and compoſed of 
the favourites of the reigning Princes, 
Theſe 
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Theſe men, conſcious of the inſtability of their ſitu- 
ation, were diſpoſed to make the moſt they could of 
preſent opportunities. 


The juriſdiction of this Court was a part of the King's 
prerogative, and therefore Parliament, in place of ſtrik- 
ing at the evil by an act of their on, made a requeſt 

Black Ads, to James the Second for relief, in theſe terms : © Anent 

cep. 3+ cc the Reformation of Chalmerlaine Airis, be the quhilk 
& (by the which) all the Eſtates, and ſpecially the pure 
“ Commounis, are greatly greuit (aggrieved), the Lordis, 
in the name of the three Eſtates, exhortis our Soue- 
“ rane Lord, as it pleis him, with the ſaid counſal of 
„the three Eſtates, beand now preſent, to have pitie 
& and conſideration of the mony and greit inconueni- 
cc entis that fallis upone his pure leeges (ſubjects) thair- 
& throw, and of his grace to prouyde ſuddane remeid 
« (remedy) and reformation thereof.” 


This requeſt appears not to have been made in vain. 
The powers of the Chamberlain Air diminiſhed by de- 
grees, ſo far as related to the juriſdiction of that Officer 
himſelf, and the Court in which he and his deputies 
preſided as Judges. 


The Court of the Four Burghs, on the contrary, grew up 
to importance.---In the year 1405, they ordered and de- 
creed 


3 
creed, . That Commiſſioners from every one of the 
other King's Burghs on the ſouth ſide of the Water 
* of Spey, properly authorized, ſhould appear yearly at 
« the Convention of the Four Burghs, there to treat, 
4 ordain, and determine upon all things concerning the 
4 utility of the common weal of all the King's — 
4 their liberties and court.“ | 


b 


This annual Aſſembly, or Convention of Repreſentatives 


From all the Towns in the Kingdom, was found to be attended 


with great advantages: after an experience of eighty- 


two years, the inſtitution came to be eſtabliſhed in 
Parliament. By a ſtatute, anno 1487, chap. 3, It was 


„ ordained by the haill three Eſtates, that zeirly in 


c time to cum, certaine Commiſſares of all Burrowes, 
£ baith ſouth and north, conveene and gedder toged- 
« der, anis ilk zier, in the Burgh of Innerkeithing, on 
< the morn after Saint James Day, with full commiſ- 


4. ſion, and there to commoun and treate upon the weil- 


« fare of merchandice, the gude rule and ſtatutes for 
« the common profit of Burrowes, and to provide for 


< remeid upon the ſkaith and injuries ſuſtained within 


« the Burrowes; and quhat Burgh that compeires not 
« the ſaid daie be their Commiſſares, pay to the coaſtes 


“ of the Commiſſares five pound; and zeirly to have 


« our Soveraine Lordis letter to diſtrainzie herefore, 
4 and for the inbringing of the ſamein.“ 
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This ſalutary inſtitution, the child of experience, 
ſtruck a mortal blow to the Chamberlain's Court, and in a 


great meaſure ſuperſeded the . and neceſſity of 
that Juriſdiction. | 


Accordingly, by another Act, anno 1503, an appeal 
was given from the decrees of the Chamberlain to the 
Juſticiar, or Chief Juſtice, which reduced the former 
to the ſituation of an inferior Judge;. and from that 
time the juriſdiction is very little heard of: It appears 
to have ſubſiſted in a languiſhing ſtate for near half a 
century longer. 


The Convention of the Burghs, on the contrary, grew 
into order, reputation, and importance, fully ſupplying 
all the purpoſes of the former juriſdiction. 


By the Convention, the concerns of the national trade 
and commerce of Scotland have been principally con- 
ducted; treaties. and contracts with foreign countries 
concerted and executed; and all the diſputes, and con- 
teſts, not only between the Burghs. or different Towns 
themſelves, reſpecting the diſtinct or claſhing rights and 
privileges ſeparately claimed by them, but alſo ſuch as 
occurred between the Burgeſſes and their Magiſtrates, 
reſpecting the particulars either of their government or 
revenue. : 

Theſe 


437 ) 


Theſe powers continue to be exerciſed at this'moment 


with the greateſt ſucceſs, under a ſyſtem of rules dic- 


tated by experience. Public utility and national im- 


provements have been thereby greatly advanced. The 
peace and quiet of the ſtate of Burghs have been pre- 
ſerved, and the heats and animoſities raiſed by party 
conteſts, removed and allayed, with a degree of pru- 
dence and ſucceſs unexampled in ay other branch 
of the national plies 10 p37 


eee de of erection of ſeveral of the 


Royal Burghs of Scotland are not extant, and ſuch as 
remain of antient dates, contain no preciſe deſcription 


of the members of the incorporation. The particulars 
were, for a long period, left upon uſage. The Burgeſſes 
were at firſt few in number, and ſtood in a particular 
relation to the Sovereign. Without going into the anti- 
quities of that matter, it is ſufficient' here to obſerve, 
that theſe Burgeſſes, or a certain number of them, ſeem 
to have been intruſted with the election of their Magiſ- 
trates, who were at that time, as in A termed 
3 Bailiffs, and Council men. a 


In England, the number of Burgeſſes originally incor- 
porated in the ſeveral Boroughs held of the Crown, pre- 
ſerved the right entire, admitting only new members 
from the body of the inhabitants, to fill up the vacan- 

cies 
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cies of their own number, The Borough Corpora- 
tions in England accordingly, at this day, conſiſt of 
limited numbers, in a regular ſucceſſion from the firſt 


Corporation, under the title of Aldermen, Common 
Council- men, capital Burgefles, 8c. 


The deſcription of the Burgeſſes who have been anti- 


| ently allowed a voice in the annualelection of Magiſtrates, 


is not now to be diſcovered, and other perſons ſeem to 
have been permitted to diſturb the buſineſs, who had 
no title ſo to do; it happened, therefore, that the elec- 
tions grew diſorderly, a and dangerous to the 


Peace of e 


In the reign, therefore, of James the Third, anno 
1496, an Act was made in the Parliament of Scotland, 
for removing theſe evils: The words of this Act are, 
Item, touching the election of Officiares in Burrowes, 
« as Aldermen, Baillies, and other Officiares, becauſe 
« of great contention zierly for the chuſing of the ſa- 
„ men, throw multitude and clamour of commounes, fimple per- 
&« ſons: It is thought expedient that na Officiares nor 
% Councel be continued after the Kingis lawes of Burrowes 
« further than an zeir, and that the chuſing of new 
„ Officiares be in this wiſe : That is to ſay, the auld 
& Councel of the Towne; and the new Councel and the 


«. auld, in the zeir aforeſaid, ſall chuſe all Officers per- 


« teining 


G 


cc teining to the town, as Aldermen, Baillies, Dean of 
Gild, and other Officiares; and that t craft ſall chuſe 
a perſon of the ſamin craft, that fall have voit in the 
« ſazde election of Officiares for the time, in likewiſe 
<« zeir by zier. And attour, it is thought expedient that 


na Captaine, nor Conftable of the King's caſtelles, - 
* quhat town that ever they be in, fall bear office within 


„ the ſaid town, as to be Alderman, Baillie, Dean of 
« Gild, Treafurer, nor nane uther Officer that may be 


4 choſen to be the town, fra the time of the next chu- 


« ſing foorth.“ 


Several Burghs were erected and incorporated * by 
Charters, in the reigns of the ſucceeding Princes, and 
the manner of election {ſpecially defined in the grants. 


Some of the Burghs, at a late period, finding them- 
ſelves unable to pay the quota of tax exigible from them 
in the character of Royal Burghs, and of defraying the 
expence of their Commiſſioners in Parhament, were 
allowed, upon petition, to ſurrender their privileges as 
King's Burghs, and particularly their right of being repre- 
ſented either in Parliament or the annual Convention; 


D | The 


© The antient erection of a Burgh meant no more than a power of holding 
and enjoying certain rights and privileges: The incorporation of it was of a later 
invention. 
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The Act of James the Third, before engroſſed, con- 
tinues to be ſubſtantially obſerved in all the Boroughs 
in Scotland, though the numbers of the Magiſtrates and 
the Common Council, with a few circumſtances in the 
proceſs of the annual election, are not precifely correſpon- 
dent. Every circumſtance, or local ſpeciality, has been 
fixed by age, or determined either by the Convention of 


Burghs, or by the Supreme Court in Scotland. Each 
town, therefore, has 4 ſeparate conſtitution, being a di- 


geſt of local uſage, or an explanation of original char- 
ters, and theſe collected in writings, are termed the er 


E the Burghs. According to theſe ſetts, the Magiſtrates 


and Counſellors are annually choſen, and all doubts and 
differences ariſing, are determined by the ſame rule. 
The fetts are analogous to the Reſolutions. of the Houſe 


of Commons, reſpecting the right of election of the 
ſeveral Cities and Boroughs of England, but with this 


difference, that the Scottiſh ſetts reſpect the annual 
election of Magiſtrates and Common Conncil-men ; 
whereas the Reſolutions.in England relateto the election N 
of the W in Parliament. | 

The conteſted elections in Scotland for Members to 
the Parliament of Great Britain, gave riſe to a variety 


of queſtions regarding the Rights of Election of the Magiſ- 


trates and Common Council-men in the Boroughs, in 
whom the nomination of the Member is excluſively 
veſted; 


1 
veſted; in the ſame manner as the City of Bath, and 
other cloſe Boroughs of England. It behoved theſe 
queſtions to be determined by the Court of Seſſion, and 
certain rules for the conduct of them have been eſta- 
bliſhed by a ſeries of Acts of Parliament. Every cir- 
cumſtance remaining doubtful after the Union, reſpect- 
ing corporate elections in Scotland, have, by theſe means, 
at a vaſt expence, been aſcertained; ſo that the elections 
of the Members of the Incorporations of the Royal 
Burghs are finally ſettled into a regular form, highly 
beneficial to the intereſt and the peace of the whole 
body. 5 * - : - 
The Convention of the Burghs, held at Edinburgh, has 
alſo conſolidated and improved itſelf into a regular fyfem 
of police, the good effects of which have been diffuſed 
over the kingdom, by a conſtant attention, upon the 
part of the Commiſſioners, to national improvement, and 
the general intereſts of trade and commerce. 


Theſe eſtabliſhments have endured for centuries, not 
only with the conſent, but with the univerſal appro- 
bation of the kingdom. In the Treaty of Union, the pre- 
fervation of them was particularly ſtipulated upon the 
part of Scotland, and agreed to by England. It is pro- 
vided by the twenty-firſt Article of that Treaty, That 


« the rights and privileges of the Royal Burghs in 


“Scotland, 
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( x2.) 
“ Scotland, as they now are, do remain entire after ths 
* Union, and notwithſtanding thereof.“ 


In the year 1783--4, during the time that ſchemes for 


alterations upon the conſtitution of Parliament were agi- 


tated in England and in Ireland, under the title of 4 
Reform, private clubs, terming themſelves Confirtutional 
Societies, indulged their members in the exerciſe of 
debating upon politics, 'and imagining new plans and 
models of the Legiſlature. Meanwhile, a variety of pam- 
phlets were diſperſed over the nation, containing the- 
ories of Government, and high reaſonings upon the ge- 
neral abſtract yung of Political Liberty. 


The nature of the motion intended to be made in par- 
liament remained unknown, and a general * 
was kept up relating to it. 0 


At the ſame time certain letters were publiſhed at 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen, for the declared purpoſe of ex- 
citing the people of Scotland to-infiſt upon various al- 
terations in their ſyſtem, under the title of 4 Reform. 


Theſe letters were followed up by many other publi- 
cations upon the ſame ſubject. Meetings were, in con- 


ſequence, held by the Authors, and meafures deviſed for 


the advancement of the common cauſe. _ | 
1 The 


41 | 

The object of theſe Letters was to bring about an 

alteration of the right of elettion f the Repreſentatives in Par- 

liament for the Royal Burghs, and the nature of the Reform 

propoſed was, that the right of election ſhould be'taken 

from the Corporations of the ſeveral towns, and diffuſed 
among the inhabitants. e 


I ̃ be firſt Addreſs was made to the Citizens of Edin- 
Surgh, The time,” ſays the Writer, © is now arrived, Letter I. 


under the 


'« when you have an opportunity to aſſert your claim to ſignature 
0 


< Freedom, and ſhake off theſe reſtraints to which our 
< fathershave been long ſubjeted”— To appoint their 
* own legiſlators, is the diſcriminating mark of a free 
< people: To have them appointed by others, is the 
4 characteriſtic of ſervitude. Why ſhould one part of 
* a nation poſſeſs this diſcriminating mark, and the 
other be excluded from the ſame privilege ?”-—- 
„Whether the Council, (i. e. the Corporation of Edin- 
„ burgh,) has acquired ſuch a right by uſage or ſtatute, 
< it matters not; evident it is, that no uſage could de- 
e prive us of our natural and civil rights, and no ſtatute 
< could alienate from us rights in themſelves unalien- 
« able. The right of being ſelf-directed, or of chuſing a 
< Delegate in the National Convention, is a rigbt of nature, 
«© which no poſitive laws could wreſt from us, which no 
« generation could give away, to the prejudice of a ſuc- 
« ceeding generation, and which, when loft or ſurren- 

E « dered, 


— 


Letter II. 


Letter III. 


* 


“ dered, can at any I be lawfully reſamed. By what- 
“ ever authority, therefore, we have hitherto been 
“ reſtrained from the exercife of our natural rights, we 
« ftill poſſeſs a power of reſumption.” 


Another Addreſs carried the point ſtill higher. The 
Author told the People, © that they were deprived 
« of thoſe effential rights which ſerve to difcriminate 
“ freemen in their ſocial capacities, from the ſlaves in 
« the Eaſt, or the inferior animals of the field.” 


Men whoſe minds were heated by ſuch high-flying 
Theories, are not to ſtop at any one given point: Every 
part of the Conſtitution muſt to them appear diſtort- 


ed. Accordingly, the Writers who put themſelves at 


the head of this Reform, ſoon diſcovered another part 
of the Scottiſh Election to be a groſs and an unſuffera- 


ble —_— | : 


The number of Burghs in North Britain entitled to 
vote for Repreſentatives in Parliament, is fxty-/x. The 
Repreſentation given to theſe Burghs at the Union, is 
limited to fifteen Members, whereof the City of Edinburgh . 


ſends one, the remaining fourteen are to be elected by 
. ſixty-five. In order that this might be brought about, 


it was ſettled that the ſixty-five towns ſhould be divided 


into diſtricts, according to the vicinity of their ſituation; 
that 


5 1 

that each Burgh ſhould elect 4 Delegate for the purpoſe 
of naming a Member; and that theſe. Delegates ſhould 
meet in one of the Burghs in the diſtrict, and make the 


election. 


This method is eſtabliſhed by law, and it is beheved 
that no other method would be equally convenient and 
practicable in the ſame circumſtances. 


It occurred, however, to the Reformers, (as they ſhall 
henceforth be termed) that even the Corporations of 
thoſe Burghs were not repreſented, and that thoſe Dele- 
gates, in fact, were the only Electors. The public were 
told, . That ſuch Delegates muſt be conſidered, to all 
“ intents and purpoſes, as the abſolute and uncontroul- 
& able Electors of the Repreſentatives for the ſeveral 
<« Diſtricts of Burghs ; and the Councils of the Burghs 
« in theſe Diſtricts, having only the power of appoint- 
« ing Delegates, can be ſaid to have, at beſt, but an indi- 
« rect repreſentation- in Parliament.” | 


A ſtatement is then made of the Electors, including 
the thirty-three Members of the Corporation of Edin- 
burgh, and the ſixty-five Delegates, amounting in all to 


ninety-eigbt; from which premiſes, the Writer reaſons in 


the following manner: 


«© Thus 


( 16 ) 


Appendix to © Thus the teen Repreſentatives for the Burghs of 
as. & Scotland, at a moderate computation, are ſuppoſed to 
contain about 300,000 inhabitants; and of theſe only 
# „ ninety-eight are permitted to have a voice in the elec- 
tion of their Repreſentatives in the e gh Aſſem- 


« bly of the realm} 


[| & Theſe are facts which require no commenting; 
. “ and, in this ſhort ſtatement, we have a true picture of 
1 ; c the narrow, illiberal, and arbitrary ſyſtem of * prevalent 


6“ in the * Lg Scotland, 


1 To correct ſyſtems — fo repugnant to conſti- 
1 | 4 7utional liberty, and the welfare of the people, ſome plan, 
[lj | * ſimple in its nature, and general in its effect, ought to 
i „ be deviſed; a plan which may give to the inhabitants 
þ &« of the Burghs of Scotland a real conſtitutional repre- 

q « ſentation in the Parliament of Great Britain. To form 
ö & a plan of ſuch a nature, will be no difficult taſk. We 

| & have only to communicate 70 the people the exerciſe of 
« that inherent conſtitutional privilege, the right of fuf- 
« frage at the election of their Parliamentary Repreſentatives,” 


Suppoſing theſe momentous innovations even to have 
been attained, the Reformers were not to be ſatisfied. 
They diſcovered, in the next place, (as they imagined) 
that four hundred years ago, the Magiſtrates of the Burghs 

| in 


(n 
in Scotland were elected by the Burgeſſes or Inhabi- 


An attack, therefore, was inſtantly made upon the 
eleftion of the Corporations of the Royal Burghs, and a reſolu- 
tion entered into, that the antient conſtitution of the 
ſaid Burghs ſhould be reſtored, and the right of Elec- 
* « #ion of the Members of the whole Corporation, as well as the Re- 
. preſentatives in Parliament, vſed in the people. 


The long expected Motion being at laſt made in par- 
liament, relative to an alteration in the Conſtitution, 
the Scottiſh Reformers were entirely diſappointed : That 
alteration appeared diametrically oppoſite to their ideas 
and hopes. The rejection of it had the proper effect in 
England; it quaſhed, at once, all further meetings and 

ſpeculations upon the ſubject. 


The Party in Scotland were not ſatisfied with this ſo- 
lemn deciſion of the Legiſlature; and after recovering 
from the ſhock, they determined to continue the old 
purſuit ander a different title. 

It was admitted, that their two firft Propoſitions re- 
{petting the election of the Members to ſerve in Parli- 
ament,were loſtby the late deciſion; but they apprehend- 
ed the third Propeſtion remained entire, viz. the alteration of 

F - the 
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\ the right of election of the Magiſtrates and Counſellors,” or the 
| Y Members of the Corporations of the Burghs in Scotland. 
|! The Meetings therefore recommenced, and a variety 
of new publications were diſperſed, charging the eſta- 
bliſhed Government of all the Towns in Scotland with 
arbitrary power, tyranny, and deſpotiſm; endeavouring 
to inſpire' the People with hatred againſt 1 


[| and diſcontent with their own ſituation. | 

0 In all 8 ſome — are to be Kale a ready for 
1 | innovations. mo rerum novarum. © 

| | To take a lead in the buſineſs, beſtows a degree of con- 
te ſequence which they had not felt before; and thus in 
4 | many towns a kind of Party was created, whoſe buſi- 
11 neſs was to ſet themſelves in oppoſition to the legal Ma- 
1 | giſtracy; to contradict them in every part of the exer- 
if ciſe of their duty; and to affront them by REN libels 
| — — the n 

I A Secretary at Edinburgh was nominated ; ſtated gene- 
10 ral meetings of Commiſſioners from the Party held in 
U 5 different towns; and a ſtanding Committee appointed. 


{ All this they did in imitation of the lawful Convention 
f of Royal Burghs. They gave their Party in each town 
[ the name of the town itſelf, and their general meetings 
| ö they termed the Convention of Royal Burgbs. 
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It is unneceſſary here to detail the many artifices prac- 
tiſed to draw an appearance of numbers to the ſide of 
innovation; they are common to all factions; nothing 
therefore is to be noticed but what has a direct connec- | 
tion with the matter to be objected againſt the ſcheme. 
One ſtratagem, upon trial, was found to ſucceed bet- 
ter than any other. In all the ſolemnity of language, 
they aſſumed the truth of facts upon the evidence of 
their own words, and then under a ſtorm of epithets, 
charged the whole Magiſtrates and Counſellors of the 
Royal Burghs with miſmanagement, extravagance, cor- 
ruption, and depravity in the adminiſtration of the public re- 
uenues; and concluded, that upon this account alone, the 
Propoſed revolution had hegoms a meaſure of neceſſity. 


H: aving thus artfully contrived to keep up the ſpirits 
of their Party, the Reformers, towards the end of laſt 
Seſſion, preſented @ Bill for the conſideration of Par- 
lament. Without truſting to the terms of the Bill, or 
the particulars of the plan itſelf, they have thought 
proper to accompany it by a guarto book, under the title 
of © An Illuſtration of the Principles upon which the Bill 
is founded.“ 


Both theſe performances were delivered to each Ho- 
nourable Member of the Houſe of Commons. A Motion 
was made for leave to bring in the Bill laſt Seffion ; but 

| the 
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the forms and orders of the Houſe not having been 


previouſly complied with, the Motion was rejected. 


Petitions have been lately preſented from cabals of 
people in each town, intereſted in the confuſion they 
are taught to expect; and a Motion is again propoſed to 
be made, of the ſame import as the laſt one. 


Whether any alterations have been- made upon, or 
additions to the former Bill, the Objectors have not 
been able to learn. Their arguments, therefore, are to 
be neceflarily confined to the ſyſtem thereby intended 
to be introduced, 


The plan, or 88 as it appears from theſe papers, 


is in its own nature ſo unreaſonable, unprecedented, 


complicated, and adverſe, not only to the peace and 
order of ſociety, but even to the principles upon which 
it pretends to be founded, that the Objectors believe they 
would have been in ſafety to keep ſilence, and to ON 


left the MY to its own fate. 


* 


It is only, therefore, the high reſpect they entertain 
for the Honourable Members of the Legiſlature, and 
the obligations they think themſelves under to vindi- 
cate the Royal Burghs to the Repreſentatives of South 
Britain in particular, from wild imaginary enthuſiaſtic ac- 
cuſations, whichprevailed with Mm to ſtate 

THEIR 


( 


THEIR REASONS for OPPOSITION. 


The Object of the Bill is different from the Title. The 
| title is confined in words to ſuppoſed internal abuſes in 
the Royal Burghs ; but the real object is to bring about 
an alteration of the conſtitution of Parliament, contrary to the 
late determination of the Honourable Houſe of Com- 
mons upon that ſubject. | 


The Bill is e « For correcting the abuſes, and 
„ ſupplying the defects, in the internal government of 
the Royal Boroughs, and in the manner of accounting 
4 for the property, annual revenues, and expenditure 
ce of the ſame, in that part of Great Britain called Scot- 
& Jand® | 


No abuſe or defect is ſtated in the Bill, or propoſed to 
be ſupplied. The preamble recites three antient ſta- 
tutes, enacted by the Parliament of Scotland in the mid- 
dle of the 15th century, upon which the conſtitution 
and government of the Royal Burghs is founded: It 
proceeds to declare, « That the ſaid Acts of Parliament 
are inconſiſtent with the juſt liberties of the Royal 
“ Burghs, in that part of Great Britain called Scotland, the 
| due adminiſtration of the revenues of the ſame, and 
* adverſe to the public good: Therefore, his Majeſty is 

G “ prayed, 
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&« prayed, that the ſaid three Acts of Parliament be 
e repealed and made void.” This is a ſubverſidn of the 
conſtitution and government of the Burghs, no a cor- 
rection of abuſes, or a proviſion for defects. Fundamen- 
tal Statutes, which have received execution for above 
three hundred years, cannot be underſtood or compre- 
hended under the terms of abuſe or defect in internal 
government ; and this 1s the firſt attempt that ever was 
made to obtain a repeal of laws CON under 4 title 


which has 0 relati on to them, 


By depriving the preſent Electors of their right of 
election, and veſting it in a different body and deſcrip- 
tion of men, the conſtitution of Parliament would be 
ſubſtantially altered, and all the ſubſiſting laws, under 
which the Repreſentatives of the Scottiſb Burghs are ſent . 


to Parliament, voided and repealed. 


Illuſtration, 


P+ 17. 


The Reformers have ventured to affert, in the book. 
which accompanies their Bill, © That between the Re- 
form of the Scottiſh Burghs, now ſubmitted to Par- 
« liament, and the Reform lately propoſed for England, 
« there is a material diſtinction. The latter touched 
& directly the conſtitution of Parhament : It is the 
Object of the former only to obtain a correction of 
« abuſes in the internal government or adminiſtration 
« of the Boroughs, leaving the parliamentary elections 

& 9 


6239 
& on the footing on which they formerly ſtood.” Accord- 
ing to this poſition, the right of all the Electors. of 
Great Britain may be taken from them, and communi- 
cated to the people at large, and the conſtitution of Par- 
mn remain untouched as * wy n 


The Royal Burghs of Scotland derive their Conſtitu- Objefion 


tion directly from the Sovereign, and every circum- 
ſtance relating to them, has been originally, and now 
is, part of the Preregative Royal. Some few alterations 
upon the mode of Election in the Town of Stirling had 


been provided by his Majeſty, when he was lately pfeaſed 


to reſtore that Corporation to its Privileges, of which it 
had been deprived by ſentence of the Supreme Court. 
The Reformers argue upon this Act as a precedent, and 
yet are endeavouring to introduce a Bill into Parliament 
for depriving the Crown of that capital branch of Pre- 
rogative, without the Conſent of his Majeſtiy, or the decency of a 
reſpectful intimation of their purpoſe. But the Corporations 
of the King's proper or Royal Burghs, humbly conceive, 
that no Bill for depriving them of their Privilege, or al- 
tering their Conſtitution, can be brought into Parlia- 
ment, otherwiſe than by Conſent of his Majeſty, fgn:fied 
by a Meſſage to the Houſe. 


— 


The Rights and Privileges of the Royal Burghs of ObjeAtion 


Scotland are ſecured by the Treaty of Union, and muſt 
remain 
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B 
remain as they then were, unleſs the ſame be furrendered* 


The Reformers have attempted, in the above-men- 
tioned book, which accompanies their Bill, to prove 
that the Rights and Privileges ſecured by the Treaty ' 
were not of the eſſence of their Conſtitution, but re- 
garded certain powers and privileges reſpecting Trade, 
enjoyed by the Royal, above other Burghs. 


It is believed, this obſervation might ſafely be truſted 
to its own merits without a reply. The Stateſmen who 
formed the Union muſt have committed an egregious 


miſtake, if they left the Conſtitution of all the Bodies 


Corporate, which formed 4 third Eftate of the Parliament 
of Scotlund, totally unguarded, and only made proviſion 
for the ſecurity of certain eventual advantages belong- 
ing.to theſe Bodies. | 


The privileges of Trade muſt, and actually have al- 
tered ſo much, as to leave very few veſtiges of Com- 
merce as circumſtanced at the Union. No Treaty of that 
kind could arreſt the progreſs and nature of things, but 
it certainly could fix te Conſtitution and eſſential Rights 
of the Royal Burghs to what they then were ; and they 
have, de facto, remained in the ſelf-ſame ſituation to the 
preſent time. | 8 | 


Accord- 


13 . 

According to the Reformers, our Stateſmen, at the 
Union, were careful to ſtipulate for the certainty of ad- 
vantages, in their own nature uncertain and change- 
able, and to leave at mercy the exiſtence of the very 
Bodies by whom thoſe advantages could only be en- 


The principle of the Bill, though it may be true in ojjeaioay. 


pure e ags 1s untrue or er ble in n practice. 


'Were it iran, that men had an — right in the ap- 
pointment of their Legiſlators, it does not follow that 
they have the ſame right 1 in the nomination of Minifterial 
or Executive Officers; and no claims upon general prin- 
cCiples of that nature ought, upon any account, to be ad- 

mitted, They lead, by unerring conſequences, to uni- 
verſal anarchy and diſorder. 9 


The very ſame Gaede arguments which are urged 
by the Reformers, upon the equality of men, and the 
ariginal and unalienable rights of the human kind, are 
applicable to, and may with equal force be repeated by 
all ranks in the kingdom. There are ſeveral Boroughs, 
both in England and Scotland, who in former times ſent 
Repreſentatives to Parliament, but who ſurrendered 
their right on purpoſe to avoid the expence attending it 
at that period. Theſe Boroughs are now rich—the tax 
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that attended antient repreſentation is no more. There- 


Objection 
VI .* 


fore theſe Burghs would, upon the principle of this 
Bill, have an undoubted right to be immediately reſtored 
to their priſtine right. There are many other Boroughs 
in Scotland, of Regality and of Barony, erected by the 
Crown, with high juriſdictions in favour of ſubjects, or 
erected by ſubjects poſſeſſed of baronial powers; ſuch. 
as Paiſley, Greenock, Leith, Port-Glaſgow,. Kilmarnock, Muſſel- 
burgh, Dalkeith, &c. All theſe would alſo be entitled to 
come forward and demand their inherent rights---to have a 
ſhare in Repreſentation, or at leaſt to ſet aſide the Char- 
ters which gave them being, and to chuſe their own. 


Magiſtrates by @ oy of the Inhabitants. - 


. Accordingh, it is . . in the higheſt degree to the 
matter in conteſt, that certain Inhabitants of the Burgh of Paiſley, 
have ſeriouſly made application to be admitted to @ ſhare of the 
Tg of — 129 that OO | 


It is needleſs to go further; the Goin lata, and 
the ſame arguments would generate claim after claim, 
till every place and * of the kin —_ be reduced. 

to a level. 5 
As long as any hopes remained in the Party, of ſeiz- 
ing upon the Right of Election of Members of Par- 
2 the * liberty, and property of the ſubjelt, were made 
. entirely 


6-0; 3 

entirely to conſiſt in,' and depend upon the free and 
certain enjoyment of chufing their own Repreſentatives in 
Parliament ; but when all expectation of that kind were 
at an end, then the ſame great intereſts were transferred 
to, and held out as inſeparable from the privilege of 
nominating their own Magiſtrates and Executive Officers. 


« The matter (ſay they) would become ſimple, were 
property the only object of value in ſociety. On that 


Iluſtration, 
| chap. 3. 


« ſuppoſition, the poſſeſſors of property, as having the 


only intereſt, might be permitted to enjoy, exclu- 
„ ſively, the important offices, both of ſovereignty and 
„ adminiftration. But ie, reputation, and perſonal liberty, 
are rights in their nature ſuperior to thoſe of pro- 
« perty; and in the eſtimation of men not corrupted by 
& luxury, degraded by avarice, or debaſed by flavery, they claim 


« a ſuperior attention to the intereſts of natural liberty: 


« Even the pretenſions of property mult yield, unleſs it 


& could be ſuppoſed, that a right of property is ſtronger 


« and more valuable than that of life, reputation, and 


— 


« perſonal liberty; which it were abſurd to maintain.” 


All men who did not vote for Members of Parliament, 


were, in a former publication, termed faves and beaſts. 
Now, it is admitted by theſe Reaſoners, that life, repu- 


tation, and property, may be enjoyed without voting for 


Members of Parhament, but cannot exiſt independent of 


voting 


( 28 ) 
voting fir Magiſtrates * Common Council-men in 7 Row! Bo- 


roughs ! 


This is a great abuſe of language, a very wanton ſport 
with the underſtandings and paſſions of the people, and 
a clear proof that the opinions and deſigns of the Leaders 
in this buſineſs, are not to be gathered from the words 
of their declarations" on the Rags of their expreſ- 


ſions. 4 4 1 | 4 ET 


. ; ( = 


© Objedtion The Cities, Towns, and Boroughs of England, who are 
Vil entitled to ſend Members to. Parliament, are Corporations, 
confiſting of Mayors, Aldermen, Common Council-men, or capital 
Burgeſſes, elected according to the ſpecial charters, parti- 
cular rights, and local uſages. In the wildeſt and moſt. 
diſorderly times of the laſt century, nay, not even during 
the grand rebellion, was there any general propoſition 
þ | made for deftroying or altering. the franchiſes of theſe 
11 Corporations, or veſting the Election of the Executive 


Officers in the people. 


If the preſent Bill for Scotland be admitted, then the 
very ſame principles, arguments, and reaſonings, muſt 
be ſufficient to bring about an univerſal revolution of 
the ſame kind in England. They apply with more force 
(if there be any ſenſe or expediency in them) to the one 
country than to the other. A great number of the 

con- 
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„ 
conſtitutions of the Common - Councils in Scotland are 
already in a degree popular, the Elections are made by 
poll of the ſeveral Companies, Mechanics, or Handi- 
craftſmen, who form ſubaltern Corporations in the 
town. It is alſo provided by every one of the ett, and 
by the law, that the whole Members muſt be anmally 
choſen ; and, in general, that a certain number of the 
other inhabitants muſt be annually taken into office, ſo 
that a peaceful rotation of the Burgeſſes entitled, i is thus 
provided for. 


In England, the Members of the Corporation, for moſt 
Part, remain for life; the vacancies are ſupplied by the 
other Members, and the choice of new ones depends 
upon the Corporation itſelf. The Towns in England 
which ſend Members to Parliament, are few in number, 
in proportion to thoſe who do not; but, according to 
the principles of the Scottiſb Bill, the latter are entitled to 
come forward and demand, that, ſince they are refuſed 
a vote for their Repreſentatives in Parliament, the Inha- 
bitants or Burgeſſes at large may have the nominatian 
of their n — and 2 Officers. | 


ene, nv appear- 
ed---the language of all their publications, has been, 
We are free Britons, Jet us be put upon the ſame footing as 


England—Exglond enjoys to the full, the bleſſings we 
I contend 


— 5 - i 2 
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| . (300) 
contend for. The folly of this was exceſſive, and the 
ignorance betrayed upon the occaſion unexampled. | 


The queſtion to be previouſly. conſidered by the Re- 
preſentatives of South Britain is, whether England be 
prepared to open up all the chſe Boroughs of the King- 
dom, and to throw the nomination of the whole of the 
Executive Officers into the hands of the people? They 


are to conſider, whether the idleneſs and diſſi pation in- 


ſeparably attendant upon the parliamentary Elections, 
will not be increaſed in more than a ſeven- fold degree, 
by an annual conteſt for the Officers of the Boroughs. 
If the Reform Bill be admitted, and a revolution 
brought about in Scotland by the Legiſlature, a requeſt 
of the ſame kind cannot be refuſed to England. The 
Honourable Members will condeſcend to reflect, that all 


theſe momentous changes are to be ventured on without 
an evil, or a grievance: 


That for ſo many centuries no complaint has been 


made in either kingdom ; that no complaint now exiſts 


in England, and that the perfons in Scotland who of 
late ſtarted the queſtion, had no concern in the intereſt 
of the Boroughs. The Memorial preſented to the Houſe 
of Commons by the Committee of Delegates, or Mana- 
gers of the Buſineſs, is ſubſcribed by fourteen perſons--- 
cight of theſe are of the profeſſion of the Law, and of the 


remaining ſix, there were only two Burgeſſes. 


Not- 


( 


© Notwithſtanding the high pretences which the Re- ,,.. 
| formers have held out in ſtudied ſolemnity of phraſe, III. 


their Bill is framed in a moſt unequal and partial man- 
ner; framed in direct contradiction to their own prin- 


ciples ; and were it to be allowed to paſs into a law, 


would be more liable to an accuſation of wrongs, againſt 
the pure principles of liberty, and the original rights of 
men, than the conſtitution propoſed to be overturned 


The Common Counil-men of the Royal Burghs of 
Scotland, originally conſiſted of Merchant Traders, or 
Brethren of the Guild. The Artiſans or Handicrafif- 
nen were at firſt erected into Companies, or Subal- 
tern Corporations, by the Magiſtrates and Common 
Councils. Theſe men, before being legally embodied, 
had been encouraged by the Clergy to erect altars 
in chapels and churches, and to make choice of a Saint 


as their Patron. In order to officiate at religious ce- 


remonies, one of the number was annually choſen, 
who got the clerical title of Deacon: This Officer acquir- 
ed, by degrees, powers different from his original crea- 
tion; he became Firſt Man of the Trade, and Preſes of 
their Meetings. He had the inſpection of the work of 
his brethren, and the defence of their privileges, and 
was at laſt admitted, in many places, to be Member of 


the Town- Councils. The Deacons are annually elected 
by 


6 


by the ſeveral Companies to which they belong; but 
in order to ſhorten the diſſi pation, and many well known 

evils which are found to attend that kind of canvaſs, 
the Companies, prior to their Election, in Edinlurgb, and 
and other chief towns, are obliged to ſend up 4 Liſ or 
Leet, containing fx of their number, in the character of 
Candidates; three are cut off, and the other three re- 
turned to the Company, in order that oy may chuſe 
one of the number.for Deacon. 


By this means, no more than à day, or tuo at moſt, is 
allowed for the conteſt between the perſons left in the 
liſts. This is a very antient, and moſt ſalutary regula- 
tion-—a ballance is alſo thereby preſerved between the 
- Members of the Guild and the Craftſmen. The latter 
Have a vote in the Election of the former for the enſu- 
ing year, and therefore it was deemed to be right and 
equal, that the former ſhould have a counter check upon 
the Election of the latter. | 


This matter of the Lert, the Craftſmen, in latter 


times, conſidered as a hardſhip upon them, and have 
made many ſtruggles to get clear of it. The Courts of 
Juſtice, adhering to the terms of the ſett, or conſtitu- 

tion, have uniformly decided for the neceſſity and con- 
tinuance of that form. 


The 


C00 7 
The Propoſers of the new Scheme having, for a confi- 
derable time, very little ſucceſs with the Inhabitants, at 
laſt addrefled themſelves to the ſeveral Companies of Craſtſ- 
men, and as a bait to make them join heartily in their 
views, held out to them the abolition of the old _ 
Ance, * Leets. | 


KY 


This had a conſiderable effect; but the Tradeſmen 
were not ſatisfied. They ſtipulated, not only for a re- 


moval of this grievance, but for the abjolute preſervation of 


ail their other political privileges and influence without exception. 
The Reformers found themſelves under a neceflity of 
agreeing to theſe terms---no other chance remained to 
draw * even the appearance of a * 


e thus acquired, like foreign . 3 
Fatal, and compleatly overthrew the ſyſtem. The Tradeſ- 
men feeling their own conſequence, ſeized the conduct 
of the the buſineſs, and framed 2 Bill for themſelves. 
_ This it the Bill now offered to the conſideration of the 
Honourable Houſe of Commons. 


If ever any other plan was imagined by the firſt 
Movers in this buſineſs, upon the principles of theoretic 
liberty, or the natural and equal rights of mankind, the 
Craftſmen have left no more of the original remaining, 
but words and high pretences. The laboured compo- 

K ſition, 


( 34 ) 
ſition, lofty declarations, and ſolemn phraſes of the Re- 
formers, are held out to deriſion, by being made ſubſer- 
vient to the cunning and ambition of a As of Arti- 
ſans. 


The following proviſoes of the Bill give demonſtra- 
tion upon this head : : 


And be it enacted, &c. that the Trades-Councellor 

6 and Deacons ſhall be elected by the ſeveral Incorpo- 

Ben rations of Trade, freely and without lets, or other controul 
from the Guildry or Council, or any other perſon or perſons 

_ «.-whatſoever ; and that the whole Deacons of Crafts fo 
elected, ſhalt be, ex officio, Members of the Common-Council, 
« in all the Royal Boroughs of Scotland, where there are 
« Incorporated Trades, eſtabliſhed Guildries, or Mer- 
"6 chant Councellors, and ſhall enjoy all the powers, 
«xj ights, and privileges of other Councellors. 


« And whereas, it may happen in td Boroughs, 
that all, or ſome of the Deacons of Craft do at preſent 
« ſit and vote in the Town-Council on certain occaſions, and 
& to a certain efe# only, and conſequently that the opera- 
« tion of this preſent Act will be no more than to give 
« ſach Deacons a right to fit and vote in theſe cauſes in 
« which they have at preſent a right to ſit and vote: 


„ And whereas, it would be _—_— in ſuch caſes, to diſ- 
„ continue 


1 
& continue altogether 2 Trades-Councellor for each of 


the Deacons thus reſtored to their full right of ſitting 


« and voting in Council, as the weight of the 7 rades 
4 in Council would be thereby diminiſhed. Be it therefore 
<« enacted, that in every caſe where a Deacon, who for- 
« merly ſat in Council 70 a particular effett only, ſhall, by 
the operation of this Act, become a Council Deacon to all 
c intents and purpoſes ; the Trades-Councellor who, in caſe 
& fuch Deacon had before had no ſeat in Council, would 
C have been by this Act totally diſcontinued, ſhall be 
& entitled, in all time coming, to fit and vote in Coun- 
“ cil, to the ſame extent and effect to which the faid 
« Deacon had right to fit and vote, prior to the paſſing 
« of this Act, and no farther.” ; 

By theſe, and other proviſoes, it is evident, that the 
Craftſmen have been permitted to exert their utmoſt 
ingenuity, in contriving to ſecure and extend the poli- 
tical privileges and intereſts of their own claſs, at the 
expence of the reſt of the community. 


Without regard to principle, to reaſon, or to juſtice, 
theſe men have made a bold graſp for abſolute ſupe- 


riority. 


350 The Bill now offered to the conſideration of Parlia- 


ment, is therefore abuſively termed a Reform; it ought | 


to 


( 36 ) 
to be entitled a Bill for vefling the Repreſentation of the Royal 
Boroughs of Scotland, in the ſeveral 8 or e of 
Artiſans in the the JU „ 


Without opening up the ſpecial nature and importance 
of the additional powers which this claſs of citizens in- 
tend, by the foregoing clauſes, to poſſeſs themſelves of, 
it will at preſent be ſufficient to call the attention of the 
Honourable Members of the Houſe of Commons t to a 

few of the capital circumſtances in the buſineſs. 


4 : 


Appendixt . The Burgh of Scofland, (ſays one of the Writers al- 
— ready quoted) at a moderate computation, are fup- 
e poſed to contain about 300,000 inhabitants, and of 
4 theſe ninety- eight only are permitted to have a voice 
5 jn the Election of their Repreſentation in the Legiſla- 
« tive Aſſembly of the realm!“ By the ninety-eight, 
he means, the Delegates of the ſeveral Towns. ©« The 
len © City of Edinburgh,” we are told by another of theſe po- 
from a liiticians, “ contains 70,000 inhabitants. Of theſe thirty- 


Member of 
the Conven- * three men only (meaning the Council) poſſeſs the ex- 


N 6c cluſive rights of ſending to the Houſe of Commons a 
c perſon, who, though elected by ſoſmall a number, is, 
« by ſome ſtretch of fancy, honoured with the reſpec- 
cc table name of Repreſentative in Parliament, The 

« population of Glaſgow is computed at 40,000 ; but 
4 taenty-nine perſons .only are entitled to vote in the 
Election 


e 


4 Election of a Member of Parliament. The inhabi- 
e tants of Aberdeen amount to 20,000; the Election is 


* confined to nineteen perſons.” 


According to. the plain words of this ſtatement, every 
done of the 70,000, 40,000, and 20,000, are held as intitled 
to an individual vote. It is not ſaid, indeed, whether 


women and children be included, becauſe the Writers 


had an intereſt to increaſe ae this branch 
of the argument. 


Where they Find that circumſtance turned Bind 
them, they, with equal care and equal ſincerity, new 
their abilities at diminiſbing. . 


The only perſons excluded from the Election, are ho- 
norary Burgeſſes, Servants, and Beggars, with the few 
22 by the Os laws. 


Without ſpecifying any preciſe number, then, it is plain, 
that in the City of Edinburgh there muſt be many thou- 
ſands of voters, and a proportionate number in-Glaſgow 
and Aberdeen. The incorporated- Craftſmen, in Edin- 


burgh, amount to 420, or thereby---the Council, or Go- 


vernment of the City, conſiſt of thirty-three-Members. 
By the Bill it is provided, that tee nof thethirty=three 


ſhall be elected = the 420 Aftiſans, and the remaining 


L ; ſeventeen 


638) 
ſeventeen by all the other Citizens, or by the many 7 thou ſands 
vote. N e 


3 The ſame conſequences would take place in all the 

4 Royal Burghs, where there are Corporations of 'Craftſ- 

. men, and that in proportion to the number of Inhabi- 

1 | tants. From the premiſes it is demonſtrable, that the 

j Bill objected to is an impoſition upon the Public; an 
unparallelled attempt of a few Tradefmen, to. ſecure to 

themſelves the Nomination both of the Magiſtrates and. 

Members of Parliament of all the chief Burghs of Scot- 
land. | ins 


Ihe ſituation and number of their Body enables them 

to act in concert; and having in general the half of the 

Council in their own power, the importance of all the 

'# | other Citizens muſt ſink to nothing. The firſt Mer- 

1 chants and Proprietors would not poſſeſs the hundredth 
; part of the political influence of a ſingle Craftſman. 


In Edinburgh there are Corporations conſiſting of no 
more than fx or eight Members; and in the other Burghs 
they are to be found of te any Vet, according to this 
Bill, theſe 7wo or eight are to continue in the excluſive 

7 nomination of one or two Members of the Common- 
Council. : 18 


As 


( 39 1 


As at is only the Royal Burghs who ſend Members to 


Parliament, to whom the bleſſings of the Bill are to be 


extended, ſo it is only the Corporations who vote for the Elec- 


tion of thoſe Members, that are noticed in or favoured by it. 
In Edinbargh, and the other Towns, there are ſeveral in- 
corporated Bodies of Craftſmen, conſiſting of numerous 
and opulent Members, who are left out of the Scheme; 
fuch are the Tallow-Chandlers, Barbers, 8c. &c. while 


the Skinners and Waukers, who do not even reſide in 


the City, are to name noleſs than three of the number of 
thirty-three Magiſtrates-and. Counſellors.. 


The apology offered for theſe inſtances of incon- 
fiſtency, theſe palpable deviations from. principle, ſerve 
only to prove, that the: Authors of the. Scheme are can- 
ſcious of an attempt to ſport with the wiſdom of the 
Legiſlature, and the common- ſenſe of the Public. 


« An undivided Election (ſay they) by the whole col- 
“ leCtive body of Voters, afforded tothe enemies of Re- 
C form a pretence of objection againſt the meaſure. It 
« would be faid, that this plan of Election, by aſſem- 
“bling a great multitude, might give occaſion. to popular 
« tumult or diſturbance, and that it would be highly 
« expedient to avoid even the appearance of ſuch ob- 
« jection, however groundleſs, by receiving the Votes of the 
« Elettors in their ſeveral Incorporations, or Divifions, wherever 


« it 


| ( 49) 
ce it rould be dine That is to ſay, rather than run the 
riſque of allowing 420 Craftſmen to afſemble with tbou- 
ſands of other Citizens, it is more expedient. to allow 
theſe 420 to elect by themſelves about oxe-half of the whole 
Common-Council, i. e. to. allow thers to elect ſixteen out of 
thirty-three. 4 * | 


1 | It is next obſerved, © That Tradeſmen have been AC- 
i © 6 & cuſtomed to vote in bodies or diviſions, and had 
1 « thereby acquired habits of diftiin# Election, which they 
& could not eaſily depart from, and which it would not 
. | « he proper to diſturb.” That is to ſay, becauſe 420 
=_ Craftſmen (according to the Principle of the Bill) have 
F uſurped the right of thouſands of their Fellow-Citi- 
| Zens, and 'thereby acquired habits of wſurpation ; thoſe 
habits ought to be reſpected and confirmed. | 


The Apologiſt concludes by mentioning, that, The 
„ divided form of Election was, in a great meaſure, con- 
„ fiſtent with the eſſential object of Reform, which was, 
« to veſt the Government of the Boroughs in the hands 
cc of thoſe who were moſt deeply intereſted in their wel- 
c fare.” That is to ſay, the eſſential object of this. buſi- 
neſs is not the 4#fe, liberty, and reputation of the Citizens of 
the Royal Burghs, which in other parts of the argument 
are made ſolely to depend upon the ſucceſs of the Re- 
form, but the parrimonial intereſt or welfare. of the. Burgh it- 
| | l 


4 * 3 


Jef; aig that fl few raftimen are more deeply intereſt- 


64 in the advandement of this intereſt than all the other 
Citizens and Inhabitants. Therefore the propoſition of 


the Reform Bill, is to veſt the Government of the many in 


the hands 6f-the few ;'as the beſt encouragement that 
Merchants and opulent Citizens can have to xeſide in the 
Royal Burghs, will be the pleaſure. PO" dia 
| nen ien Mt eile tem bengiger. 
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This Propoſition ſtands raden Rae n it is con- 


fidered, that anteriur to the Act of Jamethe Third, anno = 
1469, the Craftſmen had no privileges above theit Fel- 
low- Citizens. To that Statute the Reform, in all the 


vehemence of expreſſion, imputes the ruin of the Li- 


berties of the Inhalitants of the Burghs. If the &/ 


part of the Act, appointing the old Cuncil to chute the 
new. one, was an incroachment upon thoſe Liberties ; 
the larten purt it was nos leſs ſo, in ſo far as it empow- 
ered the Graſtſmen to chaſe 2 great part of that. Council. 
The Preamble of the hill accordingly ſtates, That the 


regulation and! mode of Election ęſtabliſhed by the 


« ſaid Act, and the uſage following en, are incon · 
« ſiſtent with the juſt; Liberties. of he Burgeſſes of the- 


| —— n i 
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The Act, therefore, is n but ſo far as concerns 


the Craftſmen, re-enacted with additional force, and new 


M 1 and 
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and partial privileges in their fn ben, effectually placing 


the future government of all the Burghs. oß Scatund im 


that claſs of n _ theifCuccoliots!: M. bn SEED. 
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Theſe — . coidedativn” . The: Refinery 

preſſed hard, and unable to reply, loſt their ternper; 

and defeended to outrageous invecti vv . A paper was 

printed, and delivered · to he Members at the doors off 


the Houſe of Commons, in which it is ſaid, 


* iel I 21379 mot af, right ny! og! Y 4 ei 


* ie awertent (alluding! tombat has been pre- 


cc Anh is a direct falſhood, and a groſs impoſition a5 
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e ent affe 10. Sfigtrig de 


4 It is Pointediy üflireüed, that Aden td ane pos 


ce poſed Bin of Reform, che Merchants, in every Bo- 
rough of Scotland, without exception, have a decided: 


« majority in the Councils over the Craſtſmem or Me- 
« chianies. How then is it poſſbble for the Town»Moun- 
& kik to maintain, that the Reform originated wird, or 
js only fupported by Craftſmen ? To prove beyond 
«. diſpute, the falſhood of the averment, the Delegates 


& ſubjoin, by way of example, a ſcale of the numbers of 


the Traders, Merchants, and Councellors in the Bo- 


th... anal 
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„ je 
In a national queſtion, agitated before the Tribunahof 
Parliament, it was not tot be expected that men ſhould 
Place their ſucceſs on an attempt to avoid or clade the 
queſtion, and hope to eſcape by the noiſe of rude and in- 
h violence. : 


TS | bs #4 =? * 
5: „Hul rig | 8 96? npqly 


„an wite, that he ede obs Aces t the 
Town-Councis choſen by the Guildry in the ſeveral 
Boroughs, have a ſmall majority over the Craftſmen; 


chuſe nearly aus- buff of the, Council or Corporations of 
their Cities, ard the right of electing the other half, to 
be opened up, divideu, or parcelled out amongſt the Bur- 
geſſes and Landholders, and other Inhabitants geſcri- 
bed in the Reform Bill, then it muſt follow, that, if 
the number of the Tradeſmen be few, and the others 
mam, the value of the Tradeſman's vote and political 


Tradeſmen in Edinburgh be 420, and the Burgeſſes en- 
titled to vote under the Bill, be five, ſix, or eight thous 
ſand, the value of the Craftſman's vote and ſhare of 


I in Glaſgow, fours, in Edinburgh, two, &. But as the pre- 
fent fixed number; of Tradeſmen are to continue to 


power muſt be more valuable, in the exact proportion of 
the difference hetween them: Thus, if the number of 


influence muſt be in the ſame proportion as thoſe nun- 


bers. +, 4 * * « # « N © Je 
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What then is to be thought of Parties, who deny or 

avoid demonſtration, and in the fame” breath charge 

their Opponents with the want of candour, 4 Af to diſe 

guiſe truths an intention to . enn 

19 1411839 

Upon the 29th of Noyember Un, the Agent for the 

Objectors at Edinburgh, wrote à Letter tothe e 

for the e in the terms W291 1994; ine! 
een lar K % 

4 There was a Job upon” which Parties differed 
cc 5 in London: We ſaid, that the numbers of 
« Tradeſmen in every Town where privileges were pre- 
4 ſerved in fatu quo, were very much inferior to the 

number | of new Voters propoſed to be entitled by the 
Bill. under the character of Burgeſſes, and come. 
4 quently we charged your ee eee ind 
an eg eee : Se pen * 15 ＋ 
| FEAT. MU "0 55-3899 (15% ABN 
=_ "The fact bene on your ſide, in very rung term 
« jn an additional paper delivered to the Members of 
« the Honſe of Commons, after the Caſe of the Royal 


oy! Self dmg mor” rage Poetics 06 TODO ©5 $62 113 

by Teas #18511) 351 ev er bannt 
o prevent ſuch a Uekenes u. upon 4 fact n. 
« rial, being reſumed, I am now ready to take joint mea- 


6 ſures with you, for having it aſcertained in the chief 
« Regal 


— 


Gs 
% Royal Boroughs, and ſhall concert the method to 
be taken, as ſoon as you find it convenient.“ 


This Letter was not anſwered till the 8th of January, 
1788. The anſwer then given was, © As to the dif- 
« ference in point of fact, to which you allude, the aver- 
«© ment made in the Caſe of the Royal Boroughs was, 


« that hy the ſcheme of Reform propoſed, the intereſt 


„ and power of the Trades were rendered ſuperior to 
<« thoſe of the Guildry or Merchants, who were intended 


to be entirely ſunk ; ſo that the new plan of Reform 


© was the ſcheme of the Trades "_ and not of the 
* wn at large. 


«© That averment was indeed denied in very ſtrong 


c“ terms, and with juſtice, by the Friends of Reform, 


« becauſe it was directly adverſe to the fact; and this 
« was demonſtrated in the cleareſt manner, in the pa- 
« per you mention, delivered to the Members of the 
« Houſe of Commons, after the Caſe for the Royal 
« Burghs was diſtributed ; nor can the Committee at 


« preſent conceive, how it is poſſible to conteſt the truth _ 


« of the fact, as ſtated by their Delegates in that Paper.” 


The Reformers have not been able to prove the ex- 


| iſtence of any evil which requires a remedy, far leſs a 
N national 


Objection 
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( 46 ) | 
national revolution. The Objectors affirm, that no 


Statute of the Parliament of Scotland ever received ſuch 
complete obedience, or ever had the ſanction of national 


experience, attended with undiſturbed conſent and uni- 


verſal approbation, as the Statute of James the Third, 
and the following Acts, againſt which ſo much declama- 
tion has been poured out. That, from the year 1469, the 
date of the firſt of thefe Acts, till the year 1784-5, 2 pe- 
riod of upwards of 300 years, when the firft publications ap- 
peared which gave riſe to the Reform, it cannot be ſhewn that 


any public or national complaints were made againſt 


theſe Acts, or the leaſt alteration attempted. upon the 


general mode of Election thereby eſtabliſhed. Hence 


all concerned think themſelves entitled to conclude, that 
the pretended evils held forth with ſo much pomp and 
oſtentation of language, are entirely chimerical. 


The Act 1469 was paſſed in the minority of James the 
Third---hadit been conſidered as a grievance, orattended 
with a murmur on the part of the Citizens, it would 
have been repealed in the after-part of the ſame reign; 
for under no Prince of Scotland had Citizens more weight 
and influence. The attachment of James the Third to 
artificers in particular, was the principal cauſe of the 
unhappy difference with his nobility. By the loyal Ci- 
tizens of Edinùurgb he was reſcued from confinement in 
EY | | the 


6 


the - Caſtle. He it was that beſtowed upon the Crafiſmen, 
their celebrated ſtandard called the Blue Blanket, ſtill 
preſerved by their Chief Officer, as a mark of Royal 
Favour. 


The City of Edinburgh was by him erected into a 
County within itſelf; and from the ſame Prince they 
obtained the Golden Charter, upon which the moſt va- 
luable rights of the Town are founded. 


There did not, at that period, exiſt an idea, of the de- 
ſigns of the Crown againſt the Liberties of the People, 
or any of thoſe modern notions which the Reformers 
have been pleaſed to carry back to that period, and to 
which, with redundant eloquence, they impute the Act 
1469. Whatever was the mode of Election in Boroughs, 
it is certain the plain cauſes held forth in the Act are 
true, viz. the yearly diſturbance, tumult, and conten- 
tion created thereby; and if in that remote period, and 
ſimple ſtate of things, theſe diſturbances called forth the 
interpoſition of the Legiſlature, it may again be aſked, 
what is to be expected, under the great increaſe of peo- 
ple, and the heats and animoſities inflamed by men of 
ſuch principles and notions as the Reformers ? 


The Election by Poll, in Edinburgh, which became requiſite 
to reſtore the Magiſtracy after the Rebellion anno 1745-0, 
diſ- 
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( 488 ) 


diſquieted and conyulſed the City to ſuch a degree, that 


twenty ſucceeding years did not heal the wounds made 
in the ſociety and intercourſe of the inhabitants; and 


every man now alive, concerned in that buſineſs, : re- 


members the event with abhorrence. 


Amidft all the wild and raſh ſchemes of the people, 
during the great Rebellion in the Reigns of Charles the 
Firſt and Second, in which the Inhabitants of the Bo- 
roughs took a chief part, it cannot be ſhewn that a ſin- 
gle propoſition was made, or movement directed againſt 
the mode of Borough Election. On the contrary, it appears 
from the Statutes-of the Rebellious- Parliament, that the 
Magiſtrates and Common Council-men of the Royal 
Burghs were made Committees of War, intruſted with the 
management of the Levies, and allowed to commandin 
.the Ficld, as well as to er in = Cities. 


When the commiſſioners of the Bnglif ly required ä 
the Citizens of Edinburgh to ſend out Deputies to confer 
with them at Dalkeitb, and to ſettle the Government of 
the Town, ſo perfectly contented were the Citizens with 
their antient mode of Election, that they not only requeſted 
the Reſtoration of that form, but even declined to name 


the Deputies by Election. 


Crom- 


( 49 )) 

| Cromwell's Commiſſioners, with the utmoſt proprie- vide Mait- 

tys. firſt ordered the Charters and Sett of the Town to be laid def Ele- 

, before them, and having confidered them, they ſent a War- * 
rant to the Burgeſſes of Edinburgb to meet, and to elect 
two Commiſſioners to attend at Dalteitb. The Record 
bears, That the Roll of the Citizens being called, it 
vas alledged by ſome that this method of proceeding 
« would be very tedious, as well as occaſion great con- 
« fuſion; therefore the majority were for taking the 
« opinion of thoſe prefent, whether the Town's Depu- 
„ ties ſhould be choſen by them, or the Election referred tothe 

„% Members of the late Council ;” which being put to the vote, 

and the ſaid Members precluded from giving their fuf- | 

frages, it was carried by a great majority, there being | 

only eleven Diſſentients oe the faid Members to chaſe the 


Deputies. 


At the happy period of the Revolation, when the na- | 
tion was awake to every real injury and grievance, nat 4 
Ingle word of complaint or reflection was thrown upon the mode of | { 
Government of the Royal Boroughs. The Act 1469, and thoſe | 
which followed it, continued unaltered and unrepealed. | 
The Reformers feel the weight of this ſtrong, this ca- | 
pital fact, and think themſelves * to attempt an | 


apology for it. 


0 | They 


6 | 
| They obſerve, © That, owing to the magnitude and 
importance of other objects, which then occupied the 
& nation, the radical and ſubſtantial evils of the Bo- 
« roughs were overlooked.” | 


Had any of the ideas now held forth entered into the 
minds of the Patriots at that time had they conceived 
one circumſtance as exiſting in the political Govern- 
ment of the Boroughs, which affected the /;fz, liberty, and 
property, of the third Eftate of the kingdom, it would moſt 
certainly have appeared at the head of the liſt of the 
national grievances, and an alteration have been claimed 
of. Right. N 


It is a weak excuſe, to pretend that ſuch wrongs 
could be loſt in others of more magnitude. The Claim 
of Rights deſcends to things infinitely lower in im- 
portance. The Act of the Privy-Councit of Scotland 
for baniſhing a few Advocates from Edinburgh---the pet- 
tifogging practices of Commiſſariot Courts, and the opi- - 
nions of the Lords of Seſſion, in ſome particular points 
of law, were not objects of ſuch magnitude as could 
have drawn the attention of Parliament from ſuch an 
univerſal ſyſtem of deſpotiſm---ſuch a contagious maſs 
of corruption---ſuch a pile of tyranny, as the Reformers 
tell us ſtood at the time fully in their view. 

: This 


Cas þ 


This ſtructure of deformity was inviſible to the 
Revolution Parliament, and continued inviſible from 
that tim till it aroſe in the heated imaginations of 
the Reformers themſelves. To uſe their own lan- 
guage, it is certain, © That the diſcovery had eluded 
“the ſearch of ages. It had eſcaped the penetration of 
“all the Stateſmen, Lawyers, Parliaments, and People 
of Scotland. The law was made in the year 1469, but 
e the unexampled acuteneſs that could alone develope 
“ the meaning, was not to exiſt in the world till about 
* 300 years thereafter. The blazing merit of the diſ- 
“ covery was deſtined to crown with laurels the heads 
of certain Reformers in the year 1784.” | 


Unfortunately, the ſtate and grievances of the Royal 
Boroughs, were brought particularly under confideration 
at the memorable æra of the national ſettlement. 

The Claim of Rights ſtates, that King James had vio- 
lated the Conſtitution, by ſubverting the Rights of the Royal 
Boroughs, the third Eſtate of Parliament, and “by im- 
« poſing upon them, not only Magiſtrates, but whole 
«© Town-Councils and Clerks, contrary to their Liberties 
« and expreſs Charters, without the pretence either of 
„ ſentence, ſurrender, or conſent,” 


In 


- ObjeRion 
X. 


( 92 ) 

In order to remedy thoſe grievances, the Convention of 
the Reyal Beroughs propoſed to Parliament, that the Magiſ- 
tracy ſhould be reſtored by à general Poll; but ſo little 
were the Citizens inclined to popular Election, that many 
of the Boroughs gave in Remonſtrances to Parliament 
againſt the propoſal, and requeſted to be allowed to con- 
tinue their preſent Magiſtracy and Council, as being freely 
elected, conform to their Privileges. and Conſtitutions. - Theſe are 
the words of Chapter xx11. of the Acts of the Meeting 
of Eftates of the Kingdom of Scotland, and they com- 
pletely eſtabliſh, that not one of the notions broached 


by the preſent Reformers had exiftence at the period of 


the Revolution. 


The Union gave another opportunity of correcting 
any error, evil, or grievance of this kind, had they been 
in the leaſt ſuſpected; but neither in the Minutes of the 
Commiſſioners, or the Debates of the Parties, relative to 
that Treaty, is there to be found a ſingle complaint, 
murmur, or even an infinuation, againſt the Political 
Government of the Royal Boroughs. ; 


Each of the Royal Boroughs is in itſelf a diſtin& Body 
Corporate, eſtabliſhed by Law, and many of them by ſpe- 
cial Charters from the Sovereign. Some of them were 
erected upon the application, and by conſent of the 

| local 


(. 59) 
local Superiors ; ſuch are inverary, Campbeltown, Wick, &c. 


but the conſent given was conditional, ſubject to ſpecial 


Rights reſerved to the families of the Superiors ; and at 


this moment, it is as adverſe to law, as it was at the Revo- 


lution, to attempt the deſtruction of the Rights and Pri- 


vileges of one or all of theſe Bodies, contrary to their 


Liberties and. Charters, and without a pretence of /ex- 
tence, ſurrender, or conſent. | | 


Becauſe the Act 1469 made an alteration in the mode Oed 
of Election of the then Officers of the Corporate Towns ** 


in Scotland, the Reformers have aſſumed, that the Elec- 
tion at that time was purely popular. et 


This is one of the many popular errors which, upon 
all occaſions, theſe men are fond of adopting. 


The Act eſtabliſhes no ſuch propoſition. A great con- : | 
tention and diſturbance is there ſaid to be annually oc- 


caſioned by the © multitude and clamour of commons, 
„ firmple perſons ; but it does by no means follow, that 
all this multitude of noiſy ſimpletons had votes. It is 
much more probable, that they did no more than fool- 


 iſhly and officiouſly meddle in a buſineſs with which 


they had no concern, 


P „ 


| ( 54 ) 

The mob never loſe an opportunity of that kind. It 
appears by the Act, that the Magiſtrates of Burghs were 
not at that time changed or elected every year; and a ſyſtem 
of regulation was acknowledged, under the title of the 
King's Laws of Burghs. 


The only remain of antiquity now to be found under 
that appellation, is the Tract termed Leges Burgorum. The 
Reformers in theſe laws find, that the Officers were cho- 
ſen by the honeſt men of the Burgh. This is a tranſlation of 
' probi homines. But the probi, diſcreti, et ſufficientes viri did not 
apply in antient times to the Inhabitants of Burghs at 
large. They were the ſame deſcription of Citizens, in 
whom the Government of the Boroughs of England were 
originally veſted, and in whom it ſtill remains, that is, 
the capital Burgeſſes, the Succeſſors of the original Mem- 
bers of the Corporation. The true meaning of the 
Scottiſh Act of James the Third, is ſatisfattorily explained 
by a Charter of Henry the Sixth, directed to the Mayor 
and Sheriffs of London, concerning the Election of the 
Mayor and Aldermen of that City. The King ſets forth, 
& That his progenitors had, by their Charter, granted 
cc to his Citizens of London, liberty to chufe a Mayor and 
« Aldermen among themſelves, when they pleaſed, and 
to preſent them to the Lord Treaſurer and Barons of 
„ Exchequer (the King not being there) that, according 

8 b 8 


(6 


« to cuſtom they might be admitted: And that though, 
according to cuſtom, in former times, they were wont 
&« to be choſen by the Aldermen and more diſcreet perſons of the 
6 ſaid City, ſpecially ſummoned and warned for that purpoſe, yet 
“ ſome that had not, nor ought to have, any intereſt i in fuch 
« Elections, came, and with uproar * and importunate cla- 
« mour, prevented and diſturbed them ; and that with the in- 
« tention that ſuch men might be choſen as would fa- 
« vour miſchief and evil doings. The King therefore 
4 commands the Mayor and Sheriffs, to prohibit all from 
coming that had right to be there, and that the Elec- Civeedifere- 

& po- 


e tion ſhould be made by the Aldermen, and others tentiores.— 


Brady 
« more diſcreet and able, or powerful Citizens of the Burghe, 


« ſaid City, ſummoned for that purpoſe.” A 


But granting that the Statute 1469 had altered the 
mode from popular to corporate Election, as the Fra- 
mers of the Bill ſuppoſe, that does not entitle them 
to overturn a ſyſtem eſtabliſhed for ſo many cen- 
turies, upon. the notions. of —_— or. unalienable _ 


Rights. 
In 


The words are, * Nonnulli tamen qui aliquid intereſſe in. Electionibus hujus 
« modi non habent, nec habere debent, Electionibus illis auſu temerario ſe inge- | 
runt immiſcent & multociens, Electiones que rite & pacifice fierent ſuis vali- 
« dis clamoribus et importunis multipliciter impediunt et perturbant, ad inten- 
« tionem quod tales eligerentur qui ſuis malefactis et erroribus poſt modum favere 
« poſſent.“ N 


636.) 

In England, the people of each County antiently poſ- 
ſeſſed the Right of electing their High Sheriff, This Right 
was taken away by Statute of gth of Edward the Second, 

for the ſelf ſame reaſon aſſigned in the Sco/tiſh Act, viz. 
the tumults and miſchiefs occafioned by that ſort Election. 


The People of Holland, at the ſettlement of the Coun- 
try, took the nomination of their Burgo-Maſters and 
other Executive Officers, into their own hands; but a 
few years experience of the diſorders, idleneſs, and evils 
attending the Election, brought them to be willing to 
leave that buſineſs in the hands of their Superiors.“ 


"The alteration of the appointment of Magiſtrates of 
Borou ghs in Scotland, appears to have been of the gentleſt 
kind the nature of the thing could admit of. The Elec- 
.tion-was veſted in the Councils both of the laſt and the 
coming year, and an annual change of the Members was 
provided for. 


By the Engliſh as. the Election of the County Magiſtrate 
was veſted at once in the great Officers of the Crown, 
and in them it continues at this moment. All the ab- 
Horrence which the Scottiſh Innovators have expreſſed 

Againſt 


* Sr William Temple on the United Provinces. 


F 
againſt the Act of James the Third, may be directed with 


better reaſon and accumulated force againſt the Statute 


of Edward the Second, and every argument and reaſon 
contained in the late numerous publications for altering 
the Conſtitution of the Royal Boroughs of Scotland, go to 
a total overturn of the preſent eſtabliſhment of the whole 


Counties of England, though acquieſced in by the na- 
tion for 470 years. 


lt may be aſked. once more, what part of the Conſti- 


tution, Law, or Government, of this Kingdom, would be 
ſafe againſt ſuch endleſs Claims, or at what Point w ; 


the Innovations terminate ? 


The regulations of the Bill neceſſary, in the opinion 
of the Propoſers, to the. completion of their Scheme, are 


complicated, expenſive, and dangerous, were they capa- 


ble of being put in execution. In fact, they may be 
fairly termed impracticable, unleſs the buſineſs of Elec- 
tions ſhall be deemed the moſt uſeful and profitable em- 
ployment in which the Inhabitants of the Royal Burghs 
can be employed. | 
Q To 

* The analogy between the Sheriff of a County and the Mayor ot a City, is 
cloſer than appears at firſt ſight. Many Towns are erected into Sherifflhips, and 


made Counties within themſelves, and in theſe places the Mayors are High Sheriffe. 
In the antient times to which the Reformers have been pleaſed to carry back 


their reſearches, a part of the Inhabitants of the Counties were Burgeſſes. —Bur- 
genſes Regis. 


Objection 
XII. 
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. | 
Jo eſtabliſh this to the entire ſatis faction of every man 


who has had any knowledge or experience of Elections, 


even as conducted at preſent, no more is neceſſary than 
to ſet down the particulars of the new scheme from 


the margin of the Bill. 


1/, Several new claſſes of Elefors are added to the ordi- 
nary Burgeſſes, and the qualifications required to the 


ſeveral claſſes are of various kinds, uncertain and equi- 


vocal in their nature, liable to all ſorts of frauds, coun- 
terfeits, and deceits. The qualifications conſiſt of va- 
rious circumſtances of duration of reſidence, actual bu- 
ſineſs, trade, art, or profeſſion. 


perſons retired from ſuch arts or trades, Heretors, 
and Huſbands of Heretrixes- -The payment of ſtent in 
reſpect of the trade or art Houſeholders paying public 
burdens, (or fixed general impoſts) and of ſpecialities in 
the payment of Ceſs, without being liable to ſuch bur- 
dens, &c. &c. 


2dly, The Oath of Poſſeſſion to be taken by all ranks of 
men in a Town, poor and rich, knowing and ignorant. 


This multifarious Oath is of itſelf ſufficient to defeat 
the propoſal, were it liable to no other objection. 


| (0-3 
It muſt either be taken by the lower ranks of men, 
without underſtanding, and conſequently tend to bring 
a ſacred obligation under common uſe and contempt ; or 
ſome means muſt be taken to teach thoſe claſſes of Citi- 
zens no inconſiderable part of the Law of the Kingdom. 


They muſt be inſtructed in the nature of Land Rights, 
with all the technical and difficult terms belonging to 
them. e : 


They muſt alſo be made Caſurfs, able to contraſt private 
with avowed Underftanding---Obligations of Conſcience with thoſe 
of Honour---Conveyances and Re-conveyances, Predeceſſors, and 
Authors They muſt know the nature of Warrandice, in its 
many uncouth ſhapes and meanings. They muſt be 
able to diſtinguiſh the expreſs from the implied Warrandice 
(warranty); the methods of limiting, reſtricting, or de- 
feating its effect by ſeparate deeds. The purging of In- 
cumbrances, and the obligations relating thereto.— 
They muſt be made capable of ſearching the validity of 
Rights and Titles preſent and eventual---the Defeafibility 
of ſuch Rights, They are to ſwear that “ their Right and 
&« Intereſt, as appearing on the faceof theſe Titles, are not 
“ colluſive, nominal, fictitious, occaſional, nor created 
« to evade the eſtabliſhing of Qualifications of Electors 
&© of Common Councils.“ They muſt underſtand devices 


of veſting under Reſervation. They muſt be able to diſcern 
a cer- 


ide Oath 
annexed. 


Illuſtrat. 
p- 2. 
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a certain, ſubſtantial, real Eſtate and independent Title 


from the Impoſitions of Lawyers, without equivoca- 


« tion, mental evaſion of any kind, or ſecret reſervation 
« whatever.” 


All this the Ts muſt, with _ hands, foy i is T ruth, 
as they ſhall anſwer to Gd. | 


4 


It is, (fay the Reformers) Heretors only who are to 
take this Oath, and Heretors muſt be, 7/6 facto, men of 
knowledge and independence. The Objectors ſhallreply, 
by quoting their own deſcription of this claſs of Voters : 
« All Heretors, or the Huſbands of Heretrixes, holding pro- 
« perty within Burghs to the extent of 1ol. Sterling, of 


4 real rent yearly, in Edinburgh, Glaſgow, and Aberdeen; 


« of Five Pounds of real Rent in Perth, Dundee, Inverneſs, 


« Ayr, Dumfries, Stirling, Elgin, and Arbroath ; and of Two 


« Pounds Sterling yearly in all the other Burghs.” 


& From the very nature of theſe Qualifications, it is 
« evident that a conſiderable ſhare of reſpectability of 
character, and independence of mind, will naturally 
« accompany the perſons who enjoy them.“ 


Forty Shillings 1s to give reſpectability and independence 
of mind, and to beſtow upon the poſſeſſors, Law, Learn- 


( 6r') 


ing, and Caſuiſtry enough to underſtand, and to take 
wie _ the unparalleled Oath of Reform. "65 


The ridicule requires no | Lacie whe Oath it- 
ſelf is annexed. OE 


34, Rolls of Electors are to be made up of all the 


Boroughs by the ſeveral Clerks, and certified upon Oath, 
in the preſence of the Magiſtrates. The ſaid Oaths are 
to be entered in ſeveral books, and authenticated by the 


Deans of Guild, Deacons: of Corporations, and Chief 1. 


Magiſtrates hs 

4505 Each Voter muſt have a Certificate of his En- 
rolment, and of his having made Oath as before. The 
concerned in making up the Rolls, are to be liable, for 
every ens in a penalty of 1001. Sterling. - 


5thly, Thoſe Rolls are to be laid open four times in the 


year, upon particular days, for having the exceptionable 
- perſons ſtruck off, upon any change in their qualifica- 
tions, and to receive I new Enrolments. 0 9221 


No perſon is to be ſtruck off but upon complaints 


lodged againſt them, 2 es: before: the n of | 


the Rolls. : 
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_ Gbhy, The Common Couneil- men, Deacons: * Cor- 


porations, Nc. not attending as Judges, are to be fined 
for abſence, and made liable to the expence of recover- 


ing the fine. et oc 101 of 
Al perſons aggrieved, are to be entitled to ohh by complains 
the n e bolt 70 KH on be. 


— 7 


* 


| The EleQors en the Rolls are to 3 —_— * 
tificates, for a fee of fixpence each; and the Officer re- 
fuſing, to be fined- rol, and to be liable to ſeveral i inca- 


pacities. 


The ſame forms and ceremonies are to be neceſſary 
in the Election of Trades-Counſellors and Deacons. 
Delegates are to be appointed for Election of the Deacon 
Conveener (or Chief of the Craftſmen] who muſt be 


Re his 985 88 for whom hel is to vote. 


ahh, 5 The Preſes and Clerk, at all theſe e ese are 
to certify the Return of the perſons W and to deliver 
the Certificate to ther, PLS 


The Trades-Counſillor,. and Deacons Conveener, 
are to be choſen out of the Trades by rotation, beginning 
with the oldeſt Society; and the Common Councik-men 
are to determine who are the oldeſt. 

| The 


( 63 ) 
\ The Incorporations are to have the caſting Vote, in all 


thoſe matters, by rotatiog. Various regulations are ef 


e He * in yp — wn. 


— 1 90 Lee Eo 
The ſucceſsful Candidate to be certiſled by the Preſes 
and Clerk. All Votars mauſt produce Certificates of 
meir Enrolment, and be beund to fwear.and fuhſcribe 
anot hen Oath to the verity of theſe: mne 
the ſame is not to be rebels. 0} « Ati. . 
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Puniſhments are ae for falſe ener and for 
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are to forfeit tool. Sterling, recoverable — ro 
the Ray's Gm 
1 Its 7.20 

The acceptance of had Vater to he attended) with the . 
penattis Rn WK MN 
%. 17101 » 96 bs #) n Ts * 
| Neeb nee 
Returns, of any one, or more . e are to for- 
Feit 200l. . 1 n Nan wn * Ku a 


| Vitiators of the Poll-Books, or Certificates! are to for 

feit. 500l. recoverable by complaint to the Court of Seſ- 
ſion, beſides being declared infamous, infamia juris. 
| Counſels 
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| Counſels and Agents for the Cnddte, aha anne, 
. are tobe allowed to attend. | 


al F 
4 


Scrutinies are to be . of the Poll, Voto-Books, 
Roll of Electors, and Certificates—The reſult to be de- 
termined by a Majority of the Common-Council, who 
are enjomed to finiſh the Tame within eight days, under a 
forfeit of 3ool. Sterling each man, with the expence of 
recovery, to the perſon demanding the Scrutiny; and, 
not finiſhed then, to be determined by | ſummary complaint 


in the Court of Seſſion.” 


Rolls are to be patent ?wenty days before the Election, 
and Excerpts delivered, for a fee of five ſhillings Sterling, 
under a penalty of Sol. to be ſued for upon complaint to 
the Sheriff of the Countꝛʒ 


The reſpective places of Election are to be fixed by 
the Magiſtrates, and publicly intimated in the Church, or 
Churches, of the reſpecti ve Royal Boroughs, on a Sunday, at the con- 
clufion of Divine Service, and alſo at the Market-Croſs of 
the Boroughs, under a penalty of 100l. Sterling; and 
failing ſuch Election, the Majority of the Ele#ors ſhall be 
entitled to hold, and make the Election, in any part of the * 
they ſhall think PR 


„„ 
The Common Councib-men are to eiect fe Ofſitie- 
Bearers, under the penalty of zool. Sterling, joĩnitly and 
e recoverable in the Court af Seffion.. Re) 3 hg 


4 


rn wor vads-a6- a ar croderrrr x0 hn * 
The new — and Office · Bearers elected, are to 
act during the dependence” f the. Serutingi===Wy arrants for” 
ſummoning the perſons: complained 6f, are to be exe- 
cuted upon fifteen days notice. All laws, regulations, 
and uſages, preſently in force and obſervance, in ſo far 
only as they are conſiſtent with the rights and modes of 
Elections, rules and regulations herein before eſtabliſhed, 
and in no other reſpect whatever, are to remain. 
It may now be aſtedz where is: the" purpoſe, the! benefit, or the 
great and good objects to be attained by ſuch a ſacrifice of time, of 


expence, and of the peace and comforts of Society? In peruſing 


theſe incoherent, complex, and. endleſs regulations, li- 
mitations, exceptions, conditions, and proviſoes, there 
is nothing to be admired but the ingenuity of contriving 
ſuch a wide field for the bad paſſions of mankind---ſuch 
unfailing ſources of law- ſuits and miſchief. The Court 
of Seffion would not be able to manage a tenth part of 
the buſineſs which this ſcheme muſt carve out for 
them Thouſands of yearly ſuits would require the in- 
ſtitution of additional Judicatures. And for what are 
a thele- * things to be done ?. What is to be 

1 | * * 


< 


06 


gained? Nothing mne vn leſs — mmmeees* Full 50 
ſoſed, without any part of this prodigious waſte of time, 
expence, and trouble.” The Magiſtrates and Council are 


to be elected, in number, the ſame as they now are 


elected, with this improvement only, that new fets of 


Uluſtrat. 


Þ+ 39 


men being put in every year, without knowing any 
thing of r wee ow ths duties of 
mou neg k 


This laſt obſervation * u . to give an 
anſwer to the general principle of the Bill, and to the 
ſpecious and popular arguments, with which the Au- 
thors of it have endeavoured to dazzle the eyes of the 
public, and hide the deformities of their cauſe. 


The train of reaſoning of the Reformers is directed 
to ſhew, that ke, liberty, property, and every human bleſ- 


ſing, is dependent upon the political privilege of voting fr 


Magiſtrates, or Members of Parliament. 


It is proper to hear themſelves upon the ſubject : ' 
After all, what avails the poffeſſion of property, or 
< even the fuperfluity of riches, without the enjoyment 
< of Liberty? To what end is induſtry to be exerted, 
sand wealth accumulated ? Is it only that we may pro- 


vide a large and rich — to feed like cattle; or that 


«© we 


- 


3 


« we may poſſeſs the ſentiments, pradtiſe the vietwos, 
« enjoy the pleaſures, and maintain the rights and dig- 
6“ nities of men? If there are perſons whoſe only views 

are the former, for them it is not neceſſary to devote 
& any time to the concerns of Elections. They will be 
« ſatisfied with any ſyſtem which allows them to hoard, 
to feed, and to fleep. But if the latter are our objects, 
% how can we attain them but by preſerving our Liber- 
ties; and how can this be accompliſhed, but by ſa- 
1 crificing ſome little time to the ſupport of the Inſti- 

tutions which protect them?“ * 


All this is well ſaid—the colours are brilliant, but the 
picture nothing. 


The Objectors, on the other hand, confider the Liberty 
of the Subject to be, the power of doing every thing for a man's 
own advantage, which is not contrary to the laws, or prejudicial to 
| the ſociety be lives in : Property they take to be the right of en- 
Joying thoſe advantages which Providence has beſtowed, or n 
procured, in ſecurity and peace. | 


I Thoufands there are, and muſt be, in Great Britain, who 

. Have no voice in the appointment, either of the Mem- 
bers of the Legiſlature, the Makers of the Laws, or 
the nomination of the Magiſtrates who execute them; 


Jet every Subſet of the realm enjoys all the ſecurity, 
and 


( 68 ) 
arid the ſubſtantial bleſſings, which either the e 
ture or the > Magiſtrates * . 1 59 * 


14188 


If, indeed, 8 could make one ſet of laws for 
its own Members, and another for the Subjects, then 
the ſecurity of the latter would in a great meaſure de- 
pend upon their power of nomination of the former. 


Parliament, however, can make no law, but what muſt 


equally affect every man in the Kingdom; and the Ma- 
giſtrate can execute no laws but thoſe which Parliament 
has made, | 


| Every Briton, therefore, feels Independence; nor will 
he admit himſelf to lie under ſervitude or reſtraint, 


Either in perſon or property, which is not common to his 


Fellow-ſubjects. 


In the ſame manner, the greater part of the Citizens. 


enjoy the protection and convenience of municipal Go- 


vernors, without z wiſh to join in the trouble of their 


appointment. A reſtleſs few, who endeavour to diſturb 


the reſpectable peace of the great and ſatisfied many, are 
employed in a dangerous and ſeditious endeavour to de- 
ſtroy the happineſs of the People, and to . the 
Kingdom to its center. 


The 


| ( 69 )) 

The error of theſe Innovators is of the firſt magni- 
tude. They have miſtaken the means for the end. Par- 
liaments are the beſt and only means which human 
wiſdom has been able to deviſe, for the ſecurity of the 
life, liberty, and property of the ſubject.— They are, 
however, neceſſarily attended with expence and incon- 
venience of various kinds. This expence and incon- 
venience is the price: paid for the bleſſings enjoyed; 
but to take the price for the mig eee a 
STING Nea 1 0gg: » bag Au u mot 1 

Th IS os > tt 

* * men > for PUSH times rect 3 their time, 
and employed their labdur in ringing novelties in the ears 
of the People, are unable to ſnie w that their life, liberty, 
or property, as ſubjects of Great Britain, Have been in- 
jured, encroached upon, diminiſned, or threatened. 


After the happy period of the Revolution, the rules 
and principles of Government came to be conſolidated 
into a firm and regular ſtructure, which has been found 
by experience to have produced, and at this moment 
continues to produce, the full effects of political free- 
dom, independence, and peace Various but gentle 
improvements have been made under the benign reigns 
of the preſent Royal Family. Theſe went no farther 
than to ſupply ſmall defects left in the grand fabric, or 
* to 
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to heſtow ornament and ſtability to cortain parts of it. 


In general, they were in the nature of nen ra- 


ther than' Alterations or Revolutions, 9:17 dit ZI. 


Senfible-and Sine, Were bete, for the ineſtimable 
bleſſings of the Conſtitution as it now is, the wiſe and 
moderate part of mankind tremble at the idea of al- 
terations which threaten, or ſeem to threaten, any part 
of that ſacred ſtructure. Their appirehenſions ariſe 


not from a weak and childiſh dread of novelty and in- 


novation, as the Framers of the new Scheme have moſt 
induftrioufly endeavoured to impreſs upon the Public: 
They proceed from the calm reflection, that uo evil afu- 
ally exiſts, and conſequently no reaſon or pretence for ha- 
zarding the dangers of fuck a fundamental ern in 


the eftabliſhment of the : Royal Boroughs: '- 


Hiſtory and experience concur in teaching; thut the 
deepeſt and wiſeſt Statefmen Have been dedeived an the 


conſoquences of a change, which at firſt fight appear- 


ed of little or no ſigmiſicance. But; ir the preſent 
caſe, the Revolution propoſed is of a magrütude as great 


as can be made upon the nature of the object conſe- 


quently there is no e no miſchief, which: 1 is not 
ny to be 8 1. 22 


The 


(7 ) 
-'" The Reformers (as they term themſelves) in ſupport 
of their meditated overturns, have blazoned forth and 


| declaimed upon the Reformation, the Revolution, Sc. The 


anſwer is, that theſe great æras were brought forth by 
intolerable grievances, evils, and oppreſſions, not only 
exiſting, but triamphing over the poopie; * means of 
WORE power. | er ty 


| * Life, liberty, and property, were not only in hazard, 
dut attacked and encroached upon every day; men ex- 
iſted in fear and in doubt; they were therefore ready to 
_ SODA of ee nee f 


But Have the Reformers any cauſe to jugify the w un- 
eafineſs my Una | SITY> 


- It has been ſhewn, that the very laws they complain 
of have exiſted for more than 300 years, without a com- 


plaint or murmur; and that they themſelves, wiſer than | 


all the Stateſmen and Patriots that ever Scotland pro- 
duced, were the firſt who uttered a complaint againſt 
the Conſtitution of the Royal Boroughs. | 


The Policy of the Boroughs, both of England and Seot- 


land, in the Election of their Magiſtrates, is the ſame. 
The reaſons or pretences ſufficient to procure a Revo- 
tation in the North, cannot, if it be a national benefit, 
be denied to the Boroughs in the South. What is ſaid 


of 


6729 
of the Conſtitution of Great Britain, may be juſtly ap- 
plied to the preſent ſubject, which forms a full half of 
the ſyſtem. Experience has proved it to be the beſt and 


only Government in the Univerſe, which has for its ob- 


ject the freedom and happineſs of all the people living 


under it. The bleſſing, however, is not due to the phi- 


loſophy of Politics, or wiſdom of Speculators. Had the 
antient and modern Writers upon Government —had 


. Ariftetle and Plato. Machiavel and Hobbes Sydney and Locke 


—Harriſon and Monteſquieu, lived at one time, and met in 
Committee to prepare a Conſtitution for Great Britain, 
they could not have produced a model equal in excel- 
lence to that which ſhe at preſent enjoys. The theories 
of theſe great men would, no doubt, have been exqui- 
ſitely ſine; but it is more than probable they would 

have done in @ body, what all of them have endeavoured 
to do as individuals; that is, to force every circumſtance 
of practice to bend to the unity of a ſyſtem. | | 


Here, then, lies the worth of that Conſtitution which 
the ſhock of things, and the wiſdom of ages, have pro- 
videntially beſtowed upon the Towns, as well as Coun- 
ties of this Iſland. It has the complete beneficial effects 
of the fineſt model which theory could imagine, without 
being /y/fematic. No man can, or ought, to diſpute the ge- 
neral Principles of Liberty, and the Rights of Nature; 
neither on the other hand, ought it to be diſputed, that 


6 


_ theſe bright ideas are not reducrble to practice. The Con- 
ſtitution of Great Britain is happily founded on the broad 
baſis of political Liberty; but the theory is carried no 
farther into execution than experience juſtifies, and the 
| nnn of human nature admit of. 4 


— a the poveralt of the Brinih Govern- 
ment at a proper diſtance ; every feature he gave it, was 
a true one relative to the place of view ;. but, upon ap- 
proach, many of them are found to alter. The amiable 
Author keeps to general terms; he obſerves, for.example; 
that, © in a State of Liberty, every man who poſſeſſes a 
* free foul, ought to be governed by” himſelf. The 
« People in a body ſhould have the. legiſlative power; 
“ but as this is impoſſible in. great States, and in leſſer 
« ones attended with inconveniencies, it behoves the 
&« People to do by their Repreſentatives what cannot be 
6 done: by an or 29 30 | ö 

Were all. the People in Great Britain to have a voice in 
making of theſe Repreſentatives, the price of Liberty 
would: perhaps be found to be a high one. To ſupply 
this defect᷑ in theory, men who are fond of ſyſtems, have 
been obliged to invent, for the ſatis faction of a great 
part of the ſubjects, a Repreſentation which they term 
virtual. The invention of this word gives little conſo- 
lation to men of the opinion of the Reformers, who ad- 
U mit 


( 94 ) 

mit of no diſtinction between theory and practice. The 
invention (ſay chey) is an additional affront. They cry 
aloud to their neighbours, Why ſhould you be realh re- 
preſented, and we no more than virtually Give us the 
birth- right of Britons, the original unalienable Rights of 
Freemen. Full of ſuch notions, theſe men have pub- 
licly attacked the mode of Election of the Repreſenta- 
tives for Scotland, not only by the Boroughs, but by the 
Delegates appointed for theſe Boroughs by Law; and they are 
now labouring with enthuſiaſtic keenneſs, to overturn 
the Election of all the Corporate Bodies themſelves. 


Happily the Law of the Land knows nothing of theſe 
eccentric ſpeculations. The Objectors, therefore, make 
bold to tell the Reformers, in the plain language of that 
Law, that the Right of Election in the Counties of this 
Kingdom, is annexed to a ſpecies of property called Free- 
holds ; and the Right of Election in Towns, to a certain 
claſs of them, called Free or Royal Boroughs, held principally 
or wholly of the Sovereign That theſe Rights of Elec- 
tion are in Law, as the Freehold or Property of the Poſ- 
ſeſſors of them.---That this Right in the Counties is 
ſimplified by a plain qualification; but, in the Towns, 
the rules of it are drawn from the terms of original 
| Charters, explained by the practice of ages. That, 
where there are no ſuch Charters, preſcription and 
practice are admitted, either to eſtabliſh the Rights, or 

4 clear 


61 
clear the doubts ariſing upon it. That theſe Rights, in 
place of being ſyſtematical or uniform, are as diverſiſied 
as the places and people to whom they belong. That at 
a prodigious expence of time, labour, and money, this 
great diverſity of Rights is at laſt fixed and aſcertained. 
---in England, by ſpecial Reſolutions of the Houfe of Com- 
mons; and in Scetland by the Setts of the Boroughs, and 
Deciſions of the Courts of Law.---That, in aſcertaining 
theſe matters, neither the Houſe of Commons, nor the 
Courts of Juſtice, admit any argument drawn from ge- 
neral theories, or ſuffer a plea to be entered upon the 
natural and unalienable Rights of the Parties; but that the 
enquiries are entirely confined, and the determinations 
ruled, by the words of original Grants, the general Laws of 
the Kingdom, or the ſpecialities of practice and of uſage. 


All this will be rejected with ſcorn by Spreulaters. | 


| Yet from ſuch principles, ſimple and unadorned as 
they are, the beſt and happieſt conſequences reſult. 
Parliament comes to be choſen by men of various 
ſtations, deſcriptions, and intereſts ; by a portion of 
every rank and claſs of people in the' Kingdom, It 
follows, that the choice made muſt be much the ſame 
as if the whole body of the ſubjet?s bad been brought together ta 
give their voices, The energy of the People, in the ons 


caſe, is as compleatly felt and acknowledged, as it would 
| be 
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be in the other, or as it ought to be felt, conſiſtent with 
the ſafety and comfort of the People themſelves. - 
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By the ſame fortunate ſtate of things, the Rights of 
Election thus ſpread over the wh ole, are exercifed with- 
out envy or emulation. On one hand they are experi- 
enced by men in the loweſt ranks of ſociety. On the 
other, there are thouſands of people in the ſuperior 
clafſes, who neither have, nor wiſh to have them. The 
ſame thing happens among the Boroughs and Towns in 
the Kingdom :---Some, rich and populous, decline the LY 
political concerns which are held and prized by others 
of leſs importance. 


"The great and benieficial effect is, that, by the exclufion 
of general ideas, theoretic rights, and ſyſtematic claims, the body of 
the People are hept i in peace, and perpetual innovations prevented. 
The Reform Bill objected to, is wholly founded, or pre- 
tended to be founded, upon ſuch unlimited theories, and 
undefined RET and ought to be ee "1: 


It has been proved, that all the requeſts of the Parties, 
though granted, would in no degree ſatisfy their demands, 
or ſubſtantiate their ideas; and that the ſame pleas, arguments, 
and reaſoning, uſed from the firſt to the laſt of the pre- 

ſent attempt, muſt be equally good to procure the like 
privileges to every deſcription wy men in the nation, and 
con- 


Ca) 


conſequently the plan, in place of reforming, tends 
with an unerring direction, to the levelling of all diſ- 
tinctions, and to the ruin of the Conſtitution of Great 


Britain. 


« We need not (ſays the Author of the Oceens,) take 
© the pains to demonſtrate, how eaſy a thing it is for 
men of acuteneſs to miſcarry, both in the apprehen- 
« fion and judgement of civil affairs; for they, inſtead 
« of bringing the ſenſe and reaſon of things into rule 
and method, ufe, on the contrary, to meaſure them by their 
e preſuppoſed ſpeculations : For it is to be obſerved, that the 
« theorems of no art or profeſſion are more eafily found, 
but at the ſame time more Hel, of Practice, chan theſe 


« of ON” 


To o the ſame purpoſe a Gentleman of eminence in the 
Law expreſſed himſelf in a Letter to the Reformers, pub- 
liſhed by themſelves. « Speculative arguments (ſays 
« this Gentleman) generally lead mankind into erro- 
“ neous opinions and practice. The more ingenious, 
_« ſubtle, or declamatory, fo much the worſe. Experience 
« is the ſole ground of uſeful knowledge, and the 
« ground, of all human affairs, whether public or pri- 


« yate,”* | 
X OAT H 


| „ The Reformers complained, that this quotation ſhould have been tumed 
againſt them, in reſpeR it was taken from a Letter of a Friend to their Cauſe. 
It 
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Propeſed to be taken by each Voter in the. 


# 
Y * 


BOROUGHS or SCOTLAND. 


A. B. do, i in the preſence of Almighty God, and as 
4 I ſhall anſwerto God at the great Day of Judge- 
cc ment, declare and ſwear, That the Lands and Tene- 


4 ments [or Land and Tenement, as the caſe may hap- 


SS ww s I 


« pen to be] for which I claim a right to be inrolled in 
the Roll of Electors of Common Councils i in this Bo- 
40 rough of | do really and truly belong 
ee to me, [in property or life-rent, or to my wife or her 
« heirs, as the caſe ſhall be] and that I am in the real 
« and actual poſſeſſion of the ſame, and do not hold the 
« ſaid Lands and Tenements, or the qualification to vote 

% RES, thereon, 


＋ 


It is an W worthy of the lame Writer who pointed it againſ 
a part of the Reform Speculations. The Objectors, in place of a partial effect, 
are entitled to give the axiom its full natural force, and to argue that it goes to a 
compleat overthrow of their Scheme. 


» » 


( 79 ) | 

&. thereon, in truſt for any perſon whatever; and that 
« neither am I, nor, to the beſt. of my knowled ge or 
64 belief, is any perſon in my name, or on my account, 
“bound, by word or writing, or in any manner of way, 
directly or indirectly, by private underſtanding, obligation 
« of conſcience or of honour, or otherwiſe, to reinſtate the 
«. perſon from whom my ſaid right is derived, or his 
4 heirs, or to convey the ſaid right or benefit thereof 
to him, or them, or any other - perſon ;. and that J 
“have not given, nor intend to give, nor to | my know- 
„ ledge has any of my predeceſſors or authors, given 
any promiſe, bond, obligation, or other ſecurity or 
« writing. whatever, which may tend to leſſen my right to, or 
« intereſt in the ſaid Lands and Tenements, [or Land 
« and Tenement, as the caſe may be] directly or indi- 
« rectly, or any bond, obligation, or ſecurity or ſecuri- 
4 ties, for an equivalent fum or value; and that neither 
« J, nor any of my authors or predeceſſors, nor any per- 
“ ſon or perſons, to my knowledge, in my or their 
names, or on their or my account, or by their or my. 
« allowance, have given, or intend to give, any diſ- 
charge of the Warrandice, expreſs or implied, or of. the obli- 
« gations to purge Incumbrances, contained in my rights 
eto the ſaid. ſubjects ;, nor have given or ſubſcribed, 
&« or intend to give or ſubſcribe, any deed limiting or 
« reſtricting the ſaid Warrandice or Obligations to purge Incum- 
« brances, ſo as to defeat the Sect of that Warrandice, or of 

5 | « ſuch 


* 


: (. 8. ) 
« ſuch obligations, or any part thereof, in any manner 
« of way; nor does it conſiſt with my knowledge, 
« that the perſon from whom my ſaid right is de- 
6 rived, or his heirs, or any other perſon or perſons 
% whatever, have any right or title, either now or even- 
6 tually, to recover the ſaid Lands and Tenements, for 
Land and Tenement] from me or my heirs, or to 
. « leſſen my or their intereſt in the ſame, in any ſhape; 
&© or that the right is defeafible in any manner of way : 
« And I do farther ſolemnly ſwear, that my right to, and 
« intereſt in the ſaid Lands and Tenements, as appear- 
« ing on the face of my Titles, are not collufve nor 
„ nominal, nor fiftitions, nor occafional, nor confidential, nor 
cc created in order to evade the Act of Parliament, efta- 
« bliſhing the Qualification of Electors of Common- 
“ Councils, under which I claim to be inrolled : That 
&« the ſaid Lands and Tenements are not veſted nor reſerved 
« in me, by any device for creating Votes, contrary to the 
« jntendment of the ſaid Act of Parliament, or to evade 
„ the ſame, but are honeſtly, truly, and in good faith, 
& a ſubſtantial and real eflate, and independent title in me, 
66 without connexion with any other Party, and with- 
« out equivocation, mental evaſion of any kind, or ſecret 
« refervation whatever: and that this is _ as T 7 ſeal an- 
& fever to God, af 


\ 9 SECOND 


6 
SECOND OATH 


To be taken by all the Paters at the Meeting. 


« T A. B. do, in preſence of Almighty God, ſolemnly 
1 ſwear, that the Certificate now produced by me, is 
ua true Certificate, and that it was really and truly grant- 
& ed to me of the date it bears; and that I have not 


« fraudulently obtained poſſeſſion thereof in any man- 
« ner, or from any perſon or perſons whatever : And 
& that this is truth, as I ſhall anſwer to God.” 
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